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In which ts related the ſeveral incidents 
that happened to Fitzpatrick, in the 
performance of his penance. © | 


AVING accompaniea, 
HN young adventurer through the 

labyrinth of the law, and 
again reſtored him to his liberty, we 
will, before we enter upon the impor- 
tant matters we have yet to relate, 


here give give our readers an account, 


Vor. II. a, B how 


* 


how Fitzpatrick performed the pen- 


prevent the dire effects of the en 
ing croſs-day. 


The ſaline quality of the water 
which Fitzpatrick had ſoaked his feet 
in, the day before his intended bare- 
ſoot perambulation, for ſome time had 
the deſired effect; but, before he had 
compleated one mile, which was but 
the eigth part of his penance, his feet 
began to lament the abſence of their 
aceuſtomed friends, the neats leather 
and nails; and as a cold caught in the 
feet generally flies up to the head, ſo 
the pain he now felt in thoſe parts, 
communicated: itſelf to his features; 
every ſtep) being anſwered by a wry 
mouth. However, he reſolved Satan 
ſhould not ſubdue him for want of 
enduring a little ſmart; and as he was 


Ekowite: determined neither to give 
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himſelf or the Devil any quarter in 
this important conteſt, he concluded 
the beſt way to be as little ſenſible of 
pain as poſſible, would be to divert 
himſelf from taking notice of it. 


Accordingly, he fixed upon ſinging, 
whiſtling, and praying, as ſovereign 
ſpecificks againſt pain; unfortunately, 
he was debarred from ſwearing, as he 
had made this a holy-day, or elſe it 
is probable, he had diverted himſelf 
a conſiderable way farther than he 
did. But by the time he had prayed, 
whiſtled and ſung away another mile, 
he was obliged to halt, and pick the 
gravel and ſtones out of his feet, as 
careful as travellers do their horſes after 
a day's journey. 


Fitzpatrick having again claſped his 
knife, which was the inſtrument he 
picked his feet with, began to reflect 

B 2 that 
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that the ſand and gravel would again 
take poſſeſſion of the holes, and make 
an addition to the pain he then felt; 
to prevent which, he took a large 
half-chewed quid of tobacco from his 
mouth, and having moiſtened it with 
a briniſh kind of liquid, he ſtuffed it 


into all the holes, as cooks ſometimes 
ſtuff a buttock of beef. 


Having applauded himſelf for this 
ſagacious expedient, and filled his 
cheek with a ſreſh handful of mun- 
dungus, he again ſet forward, and in 
the ſpace of half an hour, with much 
difficulty, compleated another mile; 
having had all the way, from the heat 
of the weather and the ſmart he en- 
dured, a copious perſpiration. 


Here Fitzpatrick again halted, and 
got aſtride a gate, that he might the 
better examine the ſtate of the parts 
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aggrieved; having had a very ſenſible 
encreaſe of pain for the laſt half mile; 
but before he opened his knife, he 
entered into a debate with himſel?, 
whether it would be proper to diſturb 
the ſtuffing or not; which at length 
ended in a reſolution to overhall the 
premiſſes ; accordingly, after his knife 
had informed him that all the pickled 
tobacco balls had abandoned their cells, 


and that ſtones and ſand were again 


lodged in the cavities, and likewiſe, 


that all the ſkin of the foles of his feet 


had taken its leave; he began to re- 


pent of fixing upon fo illjudged a pen- 
ance, which was ſo improperly adapt- 
ed to his bulk. However, perſever- 
ance being one of his particular cha- 
racteriſtics, he reſolved to proceed; 
therefore he once more ejected the 
ſtones and gravel from their poſſeſ- 
ſions; but as he was now got into the 
marrow of his quid, and likewiſe 
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found that it ſtood no chance of main- 
taining its quarters, he reſolved to 
fave his friend the tobacco, and let his 
feet take their chance. But before he 
ſat out, it came into his head, that his 
coat and waiſtcoat made no ſmall ad- 
dition to the weight his feet were to 
ſupport, and which he concluded was 
one cauſe of their preſent ſkinleſs con- 
dition; therefore he immediately ſtrip- 
ped them from his back; and having 
formed them into a bundle, put them 
upon his head, encouraged by the no- 
tion that he was lighter by his coat 
and waiſtcoat being placed on his head, 
than he was when they were upon his 


back. 


This true ſon of Hibernia, once 
more urged his way up Highgate Hill; 
and having advanced about a quarter 
of a mile, his pains became ſo acute 
that he was obliged to ſtop, and ſup- 

porting 
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porting himſelf againſt a rail that was 
fixed up to prevent paſſengers from 
falling into a ditch, the faithleſs fence 
gave way, and Fitzpatrick fell back- 
wards into the ditch. It is true, it 
was not ſuch a one as that which ſur- 
\ rounds the Tower of London; nor 
was a dry ditch ; but unfortr wel, 
at tnis time, it was abou. cow acct 
deep in water and mud. 


Fitzpatrick having, like Falſtaff, an 
alacrity in ſinking, ſoon ſelt the bot- 
tom; but not boaſting a mien, like 
Smedley, of Dunciad memory, no 
mud nymph ſucked him in ; but floun- 
dering a-while, like the clown in the 
caſcade, he at length gained the dry 
ground; having ſhaked himſelf, a 
dreadful execration ſtood quivering 
upon his lips, againſt the broken fence, 
for giving him ſuch a fall; but, re- 
membering it was a faſt day, the rail 
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HAD 
eſcaped being en to the fiery 
regions below. 


The uncomfortable condition this 
unhappy pilgrim was now in, made 
him think the Devil would prove too 
hard for him, and finding it impoſ- 
ſible for him to compleat his penance, 
in walking back again-to London, he 
gathered up his coat and waiſtcoat, 
which. fortunately had been pitched 
from his head a little diſtance from the 
ditch, and ſeeing a' candle through 
a window of a little hovel, not far 
trom him, he reſolved to give up the 
conteſt. 
Accordingly, he directed his ſteps 
towards the light, and though it was 
ſcarce a hundred yards from him, yet 
ſo painful was every ſtep to him, that 
he had ſome notion of endeavouring 
to walk there upon his hands; but 
3 not 
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not having learned that art, he was 
obliged to limp it on his feet. 


Being at length arrived at the door, 
and having knocked, without its 
having been opened unto him, he 
lifted the latch and entered. The 
ſpectacle Fitzpatrick exhibited, hav- 
ing his cloathes upon his head, and 
his face and ſhirt covered with mud» 
together with his filent tread, from 
his having no ſhoes, would proba- 
bly have frightened a bolder per- 
ſon than whom he now encounter- 
ed, which was an old woman fitting 
fpinning. This induſtrious matron 
having caſt her eyes upon Fitzpa- 
trick, inſtantly gave a ſhriek, and 
in her fright threw down both the 
ſpinning wheel and the candle. But 
Fitzpatrick calling out to her not to 
be frightened, happily ſuſpended her 
ſenſes, which were juſt taking their 
flight. However, ſhe continued ſcream- 
B 5 ing 
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ing in ſuch a manner that Fitzpatrick 
was almoſt as much frightened as ſhe, 
and was upon the point of ſetting up 
a howl in chorus with her. But a 
| man's voice enquiring what was the 
matter, put an end to the noiſe ; and 
| the woman gained ſo much courage as 
to reply, there was either a Devil or a 
j Ghoſt juſt come in. Fitzpatrick aſ- | 
| ſured the perſon he was a man, as he 
might be; and that he had been 3 
robbed, murdered, and thrown into a 
ditch, as he might- be ; and that he 
had only called there for a little aſſiſt- 
| ance, as he might do. Upon which, 
| 


the man, who was the old woman's 
huſband, ordered his wife to light the 
candle; accordingly, ſhe applied her- 
ſelf to the tinder- box, and ſoon reſtor- 
ed the taper to its former luſtre. 


The appearance of Fitzpatrick, now 


manifeſted the truth of his relation, 
{0 


( 
ſo far as his having been concerned 
with the ditch; and upon the teſti- 
mony of his ſhoeleſs feet, he likewiſe 
received credit for the robbery. 


The fears of the matron of the hovel 
having ſubſided, pity and lamenta- 
tion for Fitzpatrick's misfortune ſuc- 
ceeded, and he was aſſured of all the 
aſſiſtance the hovel afforded ; and pre- 
ſently an old pair of ſhoes were 
brought him. But Fitzpatrick, ſhaking 
his head, aſſured his kind benefactor 
that he had walked near two miles 
barefoot, and that he had not ſo much 
as a ſixpenny- piece of ſkin left upon 
the ſoles of his feet. This informa- 
tion produced much compaſſion, and 
by his friend's perſuaſion, he con- 
ſented to have them waſhed with vi- 
negar. 
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his feet in ſome linen, and over that 
the remains of an old flannel petticoat, 
Fitzpatrick began to wiſh himſelf in 
London again'; wiſely obſerving, his 


appearance in the ſucceeding morning 


would create him a retinue of boys, 
however, his hoſt adviſed him to have 


Patience and wait till ſome carriage 


ſhould come by, that might give him 
a lift. | 


This advice was too agreeable for 
Fitzpatrick to object to; and, at the re- 
queſt of his kind friends, and by the en- 


couragement of a large glaſs of brandy, 


he gave them a long and lamentable 


account of the ſuppoſed robbery, which 


he ſaid was committed upon him by 
five foot pads; and that, for his hauing 
made an obſtinate reſiſtance, they 


had ſtripped him of his cloathes, after 
taking 


This painful operation being over, 
and the good woman having tied up 
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taking what money he had about 
him, which he ſaid was ten guineas, 
in a leathern . purſe, that his maſter 
had ſent him in the beginning of 
the evening to pay a gentleman at 
Highgate, but that having met with 
a friend, he had ſtaid ſome hours 
longer than he ought to have done, 
and that, after the robbers had taken 
his cloaths and money, they likewiſe 
took his ſhoes from him to prevent 
his purſuing them, and then threw 
him into a ditch ; but ſaid the rob- 
bers not thinking his cloaths worth 
their carriage they returned them. 


By the time Fitzpatrick had finiſhed 


this marvellous ſtory, his ears were 


ſaluted with the ſmack of a whip, 
and the rattling of wheels; upon which 


his friend the hoſt of the hovel went 


to the door, and told the driver of the 


carriage, which happened to be a 
hearſe, 


1 
hearſe, of the ſituation of his gueſt, 
and begged, if he was going to Lon- 
don, to carry him with him; upon 
which the driver told him, he was 
welcome to get into the hearſe: by 
this time Fitzpatrick was arrived at 
the door, and ſeeing what he imagin- 
ed was a carriage for the quick, was a 
vehicle for the dead, he was ſtruck 
with horror at the thoughts of enter- 
ing this forerunner of a funeral, and 
immediately imagined it foreboded 
his interment, and that he had not 
long to remain out of the church- 
yard. 
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But leaſt our readers ſhould, from 
this circumſtance, ſuppoſe Fitzpatrick A 
to be of a timid conſtitution, we will 

take this opportunity to declare, that 3 
in all affairs, where croſs-days, ſpirits, 4 
and ſuch like prejudices of education, 
were q 


( Og 5) 
were not concerned, he was a man of 
real courage. 


Fitzpatrick's hoſt having congratu- 
lated him upon the opportunity of 
having a ſafe conveyance to London, 
and the driver of the hearſe being 
diſmounted, this diſmayed ſon of 
ſuperſtition found he ſhould lay 
under the imputation of cowardice, 
if he refuſed to accept the offer, and 
remembering how he had magnified 
his courage in relating his encounter 


with the robbers, he reſolved to put 


as good a face upon his fears as poſſi- 
ble, and thanked the driver for the 
favour; though Fitzpatrick had much 


rather have walked to London in his 


flaunel mufflers, than to have accept- 
ed it. The driver aſſured him he was 
very welcome to go into the hearſe, 
but that as he had an empty coffin 
within it, which he was carrying to 
London, 


( 16 )) 
London, he muſt be content to lay in 
it. The mentioning of the coffin, 
bedewed Fitzpatrick's face with a cold 
ſweat, and totally deſtroyed the ſmall 
portion of his courage he had afſum- 


ed. Whether his friend perceived his 


fears or not, we cannot ſay, but how- 
ever, he now put aà large glaſs of 


brandy! in his hand, which Fitzpa- 
trick having drank: off, and finding 


his invetion refuſed to aſſiſt him with 
any expedient to evade his taking 


poſſeſſion of the habitation of death, 
he m”—_— to enter * coffin. 


„ eee the coffin was &:beouphit 
out, Fitzpatrick all this time praying 
to St. Patrick to make it too little for 


him; however, the Saint was deaf to 


his ſupplications, for it proved to be 
about his own ſize. 


Fitzpatrick 


CG 3-1 | 
Fitzpatrick finding it was the will of 
fate, and Saint Patrick, that he ſhould 
enter the coffin, took his hoſt by the 
hand, and looking upon his face for 
ſome time with a moſt fearful aſpect, 
at length broke from him, and, with- 
out ſpeaking a word laid himſelf along 
in the coftin.. The reaſon why Fitz- 
patrick ſo ſilently entered the coffin» 
aroſe from a conflict he had juſt had 
with himſelf, whether he ſhould re- 
queſt his hoſt to pray for him or not; 
ſeveral times the words pray for me, 
forced themſelves to his' lips, and it 
was as much as he could do ta prevent 
their burſting forth ; but being at 
length reſolved to ſuppreſs them, he 
determined not to open his lips, left 
they ſhould ruſh out and betray his 
fears. The driver of the hearſe, and 
the hoſt of the hovel, having, with 
much difficulty, put Fitzpatrick and 
the coffin into the hearſe, and the 
driver 
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10 
driver having unbolted the flap of the 


other end that he might not want air, 
he mounted the box and drove off. 


Scarce had Fitz patrick been bolted 
in this repoſitory of the dead, when 
all the horrors of death's heads, wind- 
ing ſheets and ghoſts, took poſſeſſion 
of his imagination, and totally deſtroy- 
ed the power of the brandy; and ſo 
ſtrongly had they engaged all his fa- 


culties, that all his endeavours to ſay 


his Ave-Marys and Pater- noſters were 
ineffectual, ſo that he concluded his 
good genius had forſaken him, and that 


he ſhould be tormented with ſpirits for 
neglecting to perform his penance. 


Theſe apprehenſions had ſuch an effect 
upon him, that in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour he was almoſt reduced to 
a jelly. When ſuddenly, as the hearſe 


was going in a ſlow and folemn man- 


ner, upon a fine level ground, and all 
was 


6 
was ſilent, Fitzpatrick was alarmed 
with a ſtrange ruſtling within the 
hearſe, which his fears conſtrued to 
be horrid groans, and ſuppoſed that 
the ghoſt of the perſon who was to 
be buried in the coffin, was entering to 
him to demand its habitation ; upon 
which he ſhut his mouth, that the 
ſpirit might not hear him breathe ; the 
noiſe being again repeated, he at- 
tempted to pray; but his fears rend- 
ered him unable, fo that he now ex- 
pected a leg or an arm would be torn 
from his body; in this dreadful ex- 
pectation he lay ſome time, almoſt 
dead with fear, when preſently the 
ruſtling, accompanied with ſtrange 
ſounds, again invaded his ears, ten 
times louder than before. He was 


unable to contain himſelf any longer, 


but called out as he loud as could, ſpare 
my life, and take the coffin - coach- 
man- ſpare my life and take the coffin- 

coachman == 
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=-coachman. But the driver being now 
got upon the ſtones in Iflington, did 
not hear him, and Fitzpatrick's fears 


being encreaſed by the diſmal ſound 
of his own voice within the hearſe, he 


gave a looſe to his hands and feet as 
well as his tongue, and belaboured 
the ſides of the hearſe with the utmoſt 
fury; upon which the driver called 
out to know what was the matter, 


but the uproar Fitzpatrick continued 


prevented his hearing him ; therefore 
the driver diſmounted, and damning 
Fitzpatrick, aſked him what was the 
matter, Fitzpatrick roared out- pull 
me out--pull me out--the ghoſt--the 
Devil--pull me out.--The driver being 
ſomething vexed, bid him get out 
himſelf and be damned. 


_ Accordingly, he tumbled over the 
fide of the coffin, and threw himſelf 
out of the hearſe, without any fear of 

breaking 
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breaking his neck; and having gained 
his legs, ſupported himſelf by laying 
hold of the driver of the hearſe, 
trembling, like the clown at the fight 
of the ſkeleton. 


Fitzpatrick having acquainted the 


driver of the habitation of ſpirits, that 


a ghoſt had bid him quit the coffin 
upon pain of tearing him limb from 
limb, the driver damned him for a 
cowardly fon of a whore, and ſaid he 
ſuppoſed the chickens had frightened 
him ; which in reality were the au- 
thors of Fitzpatrick's fears, for the 
driver having ſome live fowls to bring 
to London, had put them in a baſket 
at the upper end of the hearſe, but 
had unfortunately forgot to acquaint 
Fitzpatrick with that circumſtance ; 
and the fowls beginning to ſalute the 
return of daylight, occaſioned Fitz- 
patrick's notion of a ghoſt's being en- 

tered 
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tered the hearſe. The driver having 
mounted his box, and told Fitzpatrick 
he might get to London as he could, 
; whipyed his horſes and left the fright- 
encd pilgrim ſtanding in the middle 
of the road in his flannel mufflers. 


Fitzpatrick having a little recovered 
himſelf, determined to go to a publick 
houſe he ſaw open, and wait till ſome 
conveyance ſhould paſs to carry him to 
London ; the houſe Fitzpatrick went 
to being kept open for the reception 
of Iriſh haymakers, he here ſpent his 
. time with his countrymen in a more 
agreeable manner than he had in the 
coffin, drowning the remembrance of 
his late fears in a couple of pots of 
porter; here Fitzpatrick ſtaid till 
eleven o' clock in the morning, no con- 
veyance paſting that would have any 
thing to do with him, till at length a 


hay cart paſſing by, he prevailed 1 
| the 
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the driver to let him mount upon the 
top of it, and which Iuckily pail.ng 
along the ſtreet Fitzpatrick lodged in, 
ſet him down at. Braſs's lodgings, 
where he found the porter Braſs had 
ſent, waiting for his arrival, who re- 
lated to him our young adventurer's 
misfortune ; upon which Fitzpatrick 
took the reſolution to prevail upon 
two of his brethren of the ſtrap to 
convey him to the juſtice's in a chair 
where, reader, we have already ac- 
quainted thee with his arrival. And 
having thus given thee a faithful ac- 
count of every incident that befel the 
ſquire of our hero, in his attempt to 
fruſtcate the fatal effects of the croſs- 
day, we will conclude this chapter, 


CHAP, 


he. 
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In which Braſs makes a dreadful diſco- 
very, with other extraordinary matters. 


UR young adventurer, and his 
kinſman the future commiſ- 
ſioner, having extricated themſelves out 


of the difficulties they had been in- 


volved in, and notwithſtanding Fitzpa- 
trick had not compleated the penance 
he had injoined himſelf to perform, 
yet he concluded the great loſs his 
feet had ſuſtained, and his grievous 
ſufferings in the coffin, would mollify 
the heart of his evil genius the croſs- 
day; and when he reflected that it 
had already given him evident tokens 


of kindneſs, in rendering him the 


object of lady Manlove's affections, he 
bid adicu to ſorrow and care, and en- 


tirely forgot his fears in the cofhin. 
As 
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As for Braſs his ſpirits revived with 
the return of his liberty, and being 
now arrived within a few hours of his 
interview with Mrs. Wealthy, he like- 
wiſe took leave of care and tribula- 
tion, and laughed at the former terrors 
of the halter. 


But alas! how ſhort is the dura- 
tion of human happineſs ! for Braſs 
now going to explore the contents of 
his purſe which contained their whole 
fortune, twas then our unlucky hero 
firſt found that it had been purloined 
from him; and indeed it was now 
in poſſeſſion of a nimble fingured 
knight of the induſtry, refident in 
the caſtle where Braſs had ſpent his 
laſt evening ; after theſe unhappy ſons 
of misfortune had filently ſtared upon 
each other for ſome minutes, Fitzpa- 
trick broke the filence, and poured 
forth a torrent of curſes againſt his 
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mortal enemy the croſs-day, Braſs de- 
claring that he had felt the purſe in 
his pocket that morning when he 
aroſe from his Bed. 


The time being near at hand when 
Braſs was to meet Mrs. Wealthy at 
Ranelagh, a ſerious debate enſued up- 
on what was to be done, which at 
length ended in Fitzpatrick's diſtrain- 
ing from the wardrobe Braſs's firſt 
ſuit of gentility, and pulling off the 
flannel mufflers from his feet, with 
much difficulty once more got his 
ſhoes on : the pain of his feet, and the 
pain of neceſſity, now forced from this 
faithful ſquire a heavy ſigh; but how- 
ever, bundling up the devoted pledges, 
and ſhaking Braſs by the hand, he 
ſwore by the eternal joys of heaven, 
he would not give over the chace 
while the ſhip had two planks toge- 
ther ; and that if it rained croſs-days, 

as 
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as faſt as grape ſhot flew about his 
ears when he was aboard the Royal 
Oak, he'd fight it to the laſt, or fink 
to the bottom with her. Fitzpatrick 
having made this heroic ſpeech, im- 
mediately departed, leaving Braſs to 
prepare for Ranelagh. 


In leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
our hero's couſin returned to him, and 
once more taking hold of his hand, left 
therein a couple of guineas ; though 
this recruit did not make amends for 
the lofs of the purſe, wherein were 
ſix guineas, yet they concluded it 
would infallibly laſt them till their 
fortunes were made. 


Braſs being dreſt, and the wiſhed 
for hour arrived, Fitzpatrick propoſed, 
for the benefit of his feet, their tax- 
ing a coach, it being reſolved Fitz- 
patrick ſhould accompany him, that 

Gi 3 he 
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he might be at hand to aſſiſt Braſs 
with his council in caſe of neceſſity ; 
accordingly, a coach was procured, 
and Fitzpatrick, agreeable to the 
cuſtom of party coloured gentlemen, 
took his ſtation behind it ; and being 
arrived at Ranelagh, Braſs entered the 
rotunda, and left Fitzpatrick to enjoy 
the pleaſures of imagination, and a 
tankard of entire butt. 


Braſs having entered the rotunda, 
immediately repaired to the box the 
letter directed him to, but not find- 
ing the lady who was in poſſeſſion of 
the gold and ſilver mines, he reſolved 
to take a walk round the rotunda to 
ſhew himſelf, being now by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Mr. Meaſure, and the fale of 
Fitzpatrick's chair, in a capacity to 
mingle among the beau monde, with- 
out making any difagreeable compa- 
riſons. 


1 By 
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By the time he had compleated his 
circular tour, the wife of Mr. Wealthy 
entered the rotunda, alone; Braſs in- 
ſtantly advanced to meet her, and after 
a few compliments, handed her to 
the box they had appointed to met at, 
where in the moſt paſſionate terms he 
confirmed with his tongue the former 
declaration of his eyes; nor was the 
lady backward in acknowledging the 
pleaſure ſhe received in this encounter. 
Tea being ordered, the lovers paſt a 
moſt agreeable tete a tete, Braſs feaſt- 
ing his eyes with gazing on the 
wondrous beauty of this love inſpir- 
ing fair, and “ drinking from her 
« eyes reſiſtleſs love.” Nor was he 
leſs charmed with the ornaments 
of her perſon, particularly admiring 
as ſhe poured the. tea, a diamond 
ring which glittered on her finger, 
and ſtrove to emulate the 'luſtre of 


her eyes, Here this happy pair for 
C 3 ſome 
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ſome time indulged ſuch delights as 
youthful lovers prove in exchanging 
amorous glances and tender expreſ- 
ſions. But Braſs ſoon feeling an im- 
pulſe to prove thoſe joys which Mrs. 
Wealthy was capable of giving, and 
he imagined not averſe to receive; he 
propoſed to remove to a place where 
they might enjoy each others company 
in privacy; the lady after a feigned 
reluctance, at length conſented; but 
as Braſs was at a loſs where to con- 
duct the lady, he was obliged to apply 
to Fitzpatcick for his advice, and leav- 
ing Mrs. Wealthy in a place of ſafety, 
went in ſearch of his faithful mentor, 
whoin, to his ſurprize, he found en- 
gaged in a dreadful combat with a 
rawboned coachman from the high- 
lands of Scotland. 


And as it may not be diſpleaſing to 
the reader, to have a particular ac- 
count 


— 
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count of the circumſtances that could 
induce Fitzpatrick to proceed to the 
extremity of blows at ſo critical a 
time, we will here give it them. 


Fitzpatrick on the departure of his 
couſin into the rotunda, immediately 
entered an alchouſe adjacent, where 
calling for a full pot and taking 
poſſeſſion of a box, he patiently fat in 
expectation of his couſin's calling upon 
him ; in a ſhort time the room was 
filled with gentlemen of the whip, 
who were in waiting for the company 
at Ranelagh houſe. 


The extravagant fize of Fitzpa- 
trick's livery coat, in proportion to his 
own ſize, made him reſemble his for- 
mer occupation of a chairman; and 
many jokes. were thrown out againſt 
him, as there is a natural antipathy 
betwixt a coachman and a chairman, 
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however, Fitzpatrick was inſenfible 
to every thing but the tune of Ally 
Croaker, which he was whiſtling 
with great pleaſure. The coachmen 
judging, from the air of his face and 
the air he was whiſtling, that Fitz- 
patrick was an Iriſhman, dire&ed their 
wit againſt that part of Fitzpatrick, 
and he being a little fore there, his 
blood boiled fo, that he could ſcarce 
keep in his tune; but run from Ally 
Croaker to the Children in the Wood, 
and from thence to Shamboy, and 
then again to Ally Croaker. The 
coachmen having diverted themſelves 
with Fitzpatrick's muſical medley for 
{ome time, next reſolved to have a little 
ſerious humour with him, and pre- 
ſently a converſation was begun upon 
the particular virtue of Iriſh potatoes. 


Fitzpatrick thinking the converſation 
was ſerious, joined with the gentlemen 


of 
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of the whip, and ſpoke largely in fa- 


vour of the productions of his country, 
declaring they were ſuperior to every 
. thing the earth produced. A Scotch 
coachman happening to ſit in the ſame 
box, Fitzpatrick's laſt ſpeech rouſed 
his Caledonian blood, and he told 
Fitzpatrick there was another thing 
made from a production of the earth, 
that had more virtue, and was far 
preferable to potatoes of any country 
whatever; and that, he ſaid, was 
oatmeal. This aſſertion produced a 
hot diſpute between Fitzpatrick and 
the coachman. The Caledonian in- 
ſiſting that oatmeal had the ſuperiori- 
ty, and the Hibernian as warmly main- 
taining the preferance to be in favour 
of the potatoes; but Fitzpatrick not 
being able to prove philoſophically 
that there was more virtue in potatoes 
than in oatmeal, he was confined to a 
ſimple negative, and flatly denied what- 
| C5 ever 
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ever the coachman advanced, who on 
the concluſion of an oration he had 
made, with great emphaſis of ſpeech, 
ſwore there was no compariſon be- 
twixt oatmeal and potatoes. Fitzpa- 
trick finding his antagoniſt had too 
much tongue for him, and being 
wound up to the higheſt pitch, in 
hearing the productions of his country 
run down, ſuddenly found two words 
in his mouth which he was ſenſible 
would terminate the diſpute ; but 
which he was alſo ſenſible would im- 
peach the goodneſs of his breeding, if 
they ſhould eſcape him: thrice he en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs them, but as 
often found them betwixt his teeth, 
and lips, and at the inſtant the Scotch- 
man declared there was no compariſon 
between oatmeal and potatoes, out 
ruſhed the two words, which, though 
of very ſmall ſize, are of very large 
import, and which were thoſe two 

| ſignificant 
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ſignificant ſyllables, you lye. The 


moment the Scotchman received thoſe 
two dangerous words, which had 
ſtrack him full in the teeth, he got 
up from his ſeat, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Fitzpatrick, ſaid, deal gang wi 
you mon, but iſe gar you know what it 
is to give a Scotſman the lee, and with 
great deliberation proceeded to {trip 
himſelf into buff. As ſoon as Fitz- 
patrick found the above words had 
eſcaped him, he knew he was bound 
in honour to ſtand by them, and the 
moment the Scotchman roſe, up leapt 
Fitzpatrick, and ſeeing his antagoniſt 
was preparing for combat, he in the 
utmoſt haſte and impatience ſtript off 
his cloaths and in an inſtant appeared 
in buff, and by the time a ring was 
formed the coachman entered the liſts. 
The combatants being oppoſed to each 
other, the calm intrepidity of the 
Scotchman, compared to the heat and 

C 6 impatience 
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impatience of Fitzpatick, gave him ma- 
nifeſtly the advantage, and the room ec- 
choed with the offer of bets on the ſide 
of Oatmeal, which coming to Fitzpa- 
trick's ears, gave fire to his indigna- 
tion, and inſtantly aiming a blow at the 
Scotchman's face, which had it taken 
effect, would in all probability have 
terminated the diſpute, but by the 
cunning of his antagoniſt, who artfully 
ſtept back at the moment the blow fell, 
it was loſt in the air, and before Fitz- 
patrick could recover himſelf, the 
coachman fixed a blow on his right 
temple that made him reel. Now the 
room reſounded with odds in fayour 


of Oatmeal. 


Fitzpatrick being ſenſible of his 
diſgrace, reſolved to ſhew that if he 
had not ſo much art as his antagoniſt, 
that he was not inferior in ſtrength ; 


and with the utmoſt fury threw him- 
ſelf 


199 

ſelf upon the coachman, and each of 
them claſping the other, a dreadful 
trial of ſkill and ſtrength enſued, which 
at length ended in Fitzpatrick's giving 
his antagoniſt ſo compleat a fall, that 
the houſe rocked from the force of it; 
a few voices now encouraged Fitzpa- 
trick, by offering even bets on the 


fide of Potatoes. 


The Scotchman being got up, his 
countenance manifeſted his chagrin ; 
on the ſecond ſett-to, it was evident 
the coachman was unwilling to cloſe 
with his antagoniſt, and that he was 
reſolved to keep him to fair fighting. 
On Fitzpatrick's fide, he was ſenſible 
it was his work to avoid trait fighting, 
and to come to cloſe quarters; accord- 
ingly, after many feints to get within 
the coachman's guard, to no purpoſe, 
he reſolved to break through it, and 
again embrace him. The coachman 

per- 
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perceiving his deſign, reſolved, if poſ- 


ſible, to fruſtrate it; and Fitzpatrick 
ruſhing upon him with all his fury, 
neglected his guard, and gave the 
Scotchman an opportunity to place a 
fair blow upon his left cheek, which 


ſettled him on the ground. Now the 


room once more ecchoed with Oat- 
meal, Oatmeal for ever. 


Fitzpatrick having recovered his 
legs, found the violence of the blow 
had drove his quid down his throat, 
and that two of his cheek teeth had 
accompanied it. However, ſhame 
and indignation, overcoming pain and 
a ſenſe of farther danger, he reſolved 
to continue the combat; and happen- 
ing at this inſtant to ſee his couſin 


Braſs enter the room, he conceived a 


ſhort prayer to Saint Patrick, and 
again fronted his enemy, reſolving to 
cloſe with him the firſt opportunity; 

and 
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and accordingly, under an appearance 
of his intending to keep to trait fight- 
ing, he deceived the coachman, and 
ſeizing a fair opportunity, once more 
claſped him. The coachman endea- 
voured all in his power to diſengage 
himſelf, but in vain; and Fitzpatrick 
having writhed his antagoniſt from 


| fide to fide ſome time, at length got 


him upon his hip, and gave him a 
molt dreadful fall, himſelf contriving 
to fall with his knees in the coach- 
man's belly. Now loud roared the 
fpeCtators, Potatoes, Potatoes for ever, 
which was ſilenced, by ſomebody's de- 
claring the coachman was dead. But 
it- happily proved only a ſuſpenſion 
of his ſenſes; however, he was oblig- 
ed to be carried up to bed; and Fitz- 
patrick was, in conſequence declared 
victor, 


The 
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The tumult being a little over, Braſs 
acquainted Fitzpatrick with his ſitu- 
ation, and requeſted his advice in his 
conduct to Mrs, Wealthy. Fitzpa- 
trick adviſed him by all means to take 
her to a bagnio. Accordingly, Braſs 
ordered him to procure a coach as ſoon. 
as poſſible, and then returned to Mrs, 


Wealthy. 


Fitzpatrick having received the con- 
gratulations of the company on this 
victory, and ſpent ſome time in exul- 
tation, thought it requiſite to collect 
his cloaths, and attend Braſs and his 
future bride. Accordingly, he began 
to buſtle about the room in ſearch of 
his cloaths, with as much impatience 
as he had ſtripped them off; but not 
being able readily to find them, or ſo 
much as any ſingle part of them, his 
forehead began to wrinkle, and his 
choler to riſe ; and, after having ſpent 
a con- 
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a conſiderable time in examining every 
part of the room upon his hands and 
knees, and ſearching every place both 
poſſible and impoſſible, to the great 
entertainment of the gentlemen of the 
whip and others, without being able 
to find them, he concluded that ſome 
of the company had taken the liberty 
to ſecret them, and as he was looking 
up to the cieling for them, a general 
laughter confirmed his ſuſpicions ; 
upon which he taxed the whole com- 
pany with having hid his cloaths, and 
concluded with a challenge to box the 
beſt man amongſt them. But as they 
had all been ſpectators of Fitzpatrick's 
proweſs, no one accepted it. 


Braſs by this time returned again, 
was ſurprized to ſee Fitzpatrick ſtill in 
buff, and being informed of the rea- 
ſon of it, aſſured Fitzpatrick that fo 
long a delay might give Mrs. Wealthy 
ſome unfavourable ſuſpicions of him, 

and 
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and ſaid he was reſolved not to return 
to her till he had a coach, and that it 
would be neceſſary likewiſe for him 


to accompany them toa bagnio, as he 
was an entire ſtranger to ſuch houſes. 


Fitzpatrick having withed himſelf 
and the Scotchman both at the Devil, 
at length took the reſolution to requeſt 


the landlord to lend him a coat and 


hat for the evening, but he being a 
Scotchman, was not inclined to do 
any favour for one who had proved 
that potatoes were preferable to oat- 
meal, and conſequently refuſed him, 
and at the ſame time deſired he would 
go about his buſineſs, for that he was 
going to ſhut up his doors; and after 
Fitzpatrick had once more ſearched 
every hole and corner in the room, for 
his cloathes to no purpoſe, he depart- 
ed the houſe without either hat, wig, 
coat, waiſtcoat or ſhirt. 

| As 
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As ſoon as Braſs and Fitzpatrick had 
left the houſe, they entered into a de- 
bate upon what was to be done, which 
at length ended in a reſolution, that 
Braſs ſhould engage a coach to carry 
him and Mrs. Wealthy to a bagnio in 
Covent Garden, and that Fitzpatrick 
ſhould take a proper opportunity to get 
up behind it. Accordingly, Braſs 
ſoon procured a coach, and hand- 
ed Mrs. Wealthy into it, giving the 
coachman directions where to carry 
them, 


By the time the coach had got a 
dozen yards, Fitzpatrick mounted be- 
hind it, and hoped under favour of 
the night, he ſhould eſcape unobſerv- 
ed ; but unfortunately, he was eſpied 
by ſome unlucky boys, who immedi- 
ately bawled out, a cut behind, a cut 
behind ; the coachman accordingly, 
began with great ſucceſs, to cut Fitz- 

patrick's 
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patrick's back and ſhoulders with the 
whip, and, notwithſtanding he made 
figns to him that he belonged to the 
company in the coach, yet he pro- 
ceeded to exerciſe his whip ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, that at length he obliged Fitz- 
patrick to diſappear, which he did by 
fitting down on the frame of the 
coach, bent almoſt double; the coach- 
man imagining he had drove Fitzpa- 
trick fairly off, returned to the diſci- 
pline of his horſes. As for Fitzpa- 
trick, burning with rage and ſmart, 
he vowed revenge upon the coach- 


man, for the whipping be had ſo 


plentifully beſtowed upon him. 


Whilſt F itzpatrick was comforting 


his back and ſhoulders, with an aſſur- 


ance that they ſhould have ample ven- 
geance, he was overtaken by a violent 
ſhower of rain, accompanied with 


thunder and lightning. From this 
| mis- 
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misfortune there was no flying ; the 
dreadful claps of thunder and flaſhes of 
lightning, that attended a very heavy 
ſhower of rain, almoſt deprived him of 
his ſenſes, the water running out of his 
breeches knees like a ſpout. When ſud- 
denly a large gleam or ſheet of light- 
ning ſpread ſuch a terror over him, 
that he dropped from his ſeat into the 
road, but inſtantly recovering his legs, 
he took the reſolution to get into the 
boot of the coach; this happy thought 
made him fly to the coachman for ad- 
miſſion, but the coachman returned 
him no other anſwer to his requeſt 
than by giving him two or three ſevere 
cuts with his whip, upon which Fitz- 
patrick run to the horſes heads and 
ſtopped them. | 


Braſs finding the coach was ſtop- 
ped, and hearing Fitzpatrick's voice 
parlying with the coachman, enquired 

what 
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what was the matter, which Fitzpa- 
trick informing him, he told the 
coachman it was his ſervant who 
wanted to go into the boot, and de- 
fired he would permit him. The 
coachman alledged many frivolous 
reaſons for not admitting him, but 
Fitzpatrick being got upon the coach- 
box, to him, and ſeizing him by the col- 
lar, ſwore if it was not for his maſter's 
being in the coach, he would have 
broke his neck down for whipping 
him, and next aſſured him if he offer- 
ed to prevent his going into the boot, 
he would break his neck. The coach- 
man not chooſing to put Fitzpatrick's 
word to the trial, quietly ſuffered him 
to get into the boot. 


F itzpatrick being under cover, had 
now leiſure to reflect on his ſituation 
and the loſs of his cloaths, which, 


with lamenting the variety of his pains, 
and 
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his thoughts till they were arrived in 


coachman's, was his own identical 
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and curſing the coachman, took up 


Covent Garden. About which time, 
Fitzpatrick thought he felt ſomething 


like a coat under him in the boot, 
and examining farther, found it was 
really-a coat, which he ſuppoſed was 
one of the coachman's, and reſolved 
it ſhould pay for his whipping ; ac- 
cordingly he put it on, and being by 
this time arrived at the bagnio, and a 
candle being brought, Fitzpatrick per- 
ceived, that what he had taken for the 


coat ; in the firſt tranſports of his joy 
he felt ſuch emotions as Sancho did in 
the recovery of his aſs. Fitzpatrick 
wiſely judging that the remaining part 
of his cloaths had accompanied his 
coat, began to grope about, and to 
his great joy found every individual 
thing he had loſt. 


Having 
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Having wondered at the great wiſ- 
dom of St. Patrick, who he made no 
doubt had raiſed that dreadful ſtorm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, on 
purpoſe to direct him to his cloaths, 
he directly diſpatched a pious thankſ- 
giving to him, by which time Braſs 
and his lady were entered the bagnio. 


Fitzpatrick being again dreſſed, told 
the coachman, his civility in taking 
care of his cloaths ſhould make a- 
mends for the ſtripes he had given 
his back and ſhoulders, and ſaid, if 
he had had time he would have given 
him a tankard of beer for his kind- 
neſs; and aſter very cordially ſhaking 
him by the hand, aſſured him, if ever 
they met again, they would not part 
with dry lips. 


Soon after, Braſs and Mrs. Wealthy 
arrived in the bagnio, a genteel enter- 


tainment 
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tainment was ordered from the tavern, 
which Fitzpatrick was ſenſible would 


cut deep into their preſent fortune, 
and imagined a plate or two of cold 
beef would have done as well as the 
expenſive kickſhaws which were or- 
dered, eſpecially as he ſaw by Mrs. 
Wealthy's dreſs her huſband was yet 
a ſojourner in the land of the living. 
This reflection greatly damped Fitz- 
patrick's ſpirits, but however, he com- 
forted himſelf with the thoughts that 
Mrs. Wealthy could do no leſs than 
make Braſs a preſent of a handſome 


purſe of guineas for the pleaſures of 
the night. 


Supper being ſerved, our young hero 
and his fair companion fat down to it, 
and Braſs, according to his wonted 
cuſtom, failed not to do honour to 
the repaſt, but as other things engag- 
ed the attention of the lady, ſhe only 
piddled for company ſake, nor was 

Vor. II. D Fitzpatrick 
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Fitzpatrick who waited, ſorry for her 
want of appetite, as his was by this 
time equal to his maſter's. During 
the time Fitzpatrick waited, he amuſ- 
ed himſelf with making an eſtimate 
of what he could raiſe upon the 
dreſs and ornaments of Mrs. Wealthy, 
which according to his computation 
would produce a conſiderable ſum, 
and heartily wiſhed they were ſtowed 


alongſide Braſs's blue and gold. Sup- 


per being ended, Braſs and his future 
bride were left to the delights of love 


and claret. . 


And now reader think thou ſee'ſt 
our young adventurer wantoning in all 
the luxury of love, no ſenſe clamour- 
ing to be gratified, but all employed 
and in a tumult of delight, for who 
can expreſs the joys of the burning 
kiſs, or tell the ſweetneſs of the necta- 


rious diſtillation of her lip? Who de- 
| ſcribe 
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ſcribe the whiteneſs of her ſwelling 
breaſts, giving rapture to the fight, 
and tranſport to the touch? Or how 
expreſs the delight conveyed to the 
ear, by the muſick of her tongue; 
whilſt the perfumes of Arabia diffuſed 
fragrance around and gratified the 
ſmell ! Braſs being ſoon wound up to 


that pitch of deſire, which nothing 


but fruition could reſtrain, circled his 
arms around his fair companion, and 
with furious haſte conveyed her to the 
next room, where he enjoyed thoſe 
extacies to which his former pleaſures 
had been preparative ; our young Hi- 
bernian not being one of thoſe whoſe 
debilitated conſtitutions ' are cloyed 
with bare taſte of pleaſure, declared 
that he could not think of parting 
with her till the morning. The lady 
urged, that though her huſband would 
not return from the country till the 
next day, yet ſaid it would not be 

D 2 proper 
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proper for her to lay out of the houſe, 


eſpecially as his ſiſter was in town, 
and utterly impracticable to eſcape 


being detected from her ' jealous diſ- 


poſition ; but Braſs ſtill perſevered in 
his reſolution to be the partner of her 
bed for the night, and as he eaſily 
perceived all her fears were feigned, 
and that ſhe only wanted the appear- 
ance of being forced to warrant her 
compliance, he gave the neceſſary 
orders in the houſe, and after defiring 
Fitzpatrick to be with him in the 
morning, he locked the door of the 
room, and ſoon proved ſo powerful an 
advocate in the cauſe of love, that ſhe 
relinquiſhed her fears, and conſented 
to devote the night to pleaſure in our 
young hero's arms; and as Braſs's 
particular excellence lay in adminiſter- 
ing pleaſure to the fair ſex, we make 
no doubt but ſhe was gratified with 
more than the glimmerings of joy. 
CHAP. 
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In which Mrs. Wealthy is in great 
diſtreſs. | 


ONG before Braſs and his fair 
paramour had opened their eyes 

to encreaſe the brightneſs of a fine 
midſummer morn, Fitzpatrick de- 
ſcended from his hammock, being juſt 
returned from a journey to the land 
of dreams, where he had been digg- 
ing guineas out of the earth as plenty 
as they do potatoes in Ireland, and 
ſorry he was that he had not ſtaid in 
ſo charming a country till the laſt day, 
however, he looked upon his golden 
dream as an omen of the office of a 
commiſſioner being near at hand, and 
which he perſuaded himſelf would 
almoſt immediately follow his inter- 
D 3 view 
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view with lady Manlove, which was 
to be that evening. 


But alas, Fitzpatrick, little didſt thou 
confider that what is found in that 
deluſive country, frequently has no 
exiſtence any where elſe, thy penny- 
leſs pockets would have told thee ſo; 
tis time when thou threw'ſt down 
the ſalt-ſeller ſoon after deſcending 
from thy hammock, thy ſpirits, which 
thy dream had raifed to extreme joy, 
ſunk below the waiſtband of thy 
breeches, and oblige thee to go in 
tick for two glaſſes of lethe to pre- 
vent thy remembrance of ſo ill an 
omen, but which however, could not 
prevent thy impending fortune. 


Braſs and his lady having by ſome 
hours fleep recruited their waſted 
ſpirits, aroſe, and after they were dreſſ- 


ed repaired to an adjacent room to 
breakfaſt ; 


1 

breakfaſt; but ſcarce had they ſat 
down, when the lady miſſed her 
diamond ing from her finger; upon 
this diſcovery ſhe directly flew into 
the bed chamber in ſearch of it, and 
removed the bed-cloaths over and 
over, and examined every corner of 
the room, but in vain : from thence 
Braſs accompanied her into the room 
Where they had ſupped, and they care- 
fully inſpected the chairs, and ordered 
the room to be ſwept, but the ring 
was not to be found; upon this the 
lady was obliged to have recourſe to 
ſome hartſhorn to ſuſpend her ſenſes 
from taking their leave. Braſs tender- 
ly lamented her misfortune and begg- 
ed ſhe would compole herſelf. The 
lady having a little recovered herſelf 
from the fright, declared ſhe did not 
value loſing the ring, though it coſt 
her huſband twenty guineas, but that 
Mr. Wealthy was not only very cove- 
D4 tous 
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tous but likewiſe extremely jealous, 
and would not fail to miſs it, which 
would be attended with the worſt 
conſequences imaginable. Braſs could 
do nothing but condole with her, but 
declared if ſhe could deviſe any means 
to prevent the impending danger, he 
would not hefitate a moment to do 
every thing in his power to relieve 


her. The lady expreſſed her acknow- 


ledgments of the favour, but ſaid ſhe 
was afraid the ring was irrecoverably 
loſt, and that ſhe thought ſhe felt it 
go off her finger when he firſt began 
to be rude with her in the coach. 
Upon recollecting this circumſtance 
the tears trickled down her cheeks. 
Braſs's heart was not ſo obdurate as 
the diamond ſhe ſo painfully laments, 
therefore he again declared, if any 
xpedient could be invented he would 
be a willing inſtrument to relieve her. 


Upon this the lady began to ruminate 
what 
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what could be done, and ſhortly after 
declared a jeweller in her neighbour- 
hood had a few days before offered 
her a ring for ten guineas, which 
was exactly like hers, and immediate- 
ly pulled out her purſe, but found 
that ſhe had only a guinea and a half 
and ſome filver, and declared, the 
ſhould not mind if it had coſt her a 
hundred pounds, if it had happened a 
few days hence, as ſhe ſhould receive 
a conſiderable ſum of money by that 
time ; but added, if ſhe was to bor- 
row ten guineas of any acquaintance, 
it would give ſuſpicion. After Braſs 
and the lady had mourned over this 
unlucky conſequence of their pleaſure 
for ſome time, the lady at length 
took the reſolution to aſk her gallant 
the favour he had been unable to 
offer, and with great confuſion re- 
queſted he would furniſh her with ten 
guineas to preſerve her reputation, and 
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aſſured him if a hundred pounds 
would be of any ſervice to him ſhe 
would in three days time oblige him 
with it. What could Braſs do? could 
he refuſe any thing toa lady who had 
ſacrificed every thing to oblige him. If 
he betrayed his real circumſtances it 
would entirely deſtroy the hope he 
had of ſucceeding Mr. Wealthy, be- 


ſides he was the cauſe of the lady's - 


diſtreſs. Therefore he at once took 
the reſolution to aſſure her of his 
compliance with her requeſt, and to 
depend upon fate and Fitzpatrick for 
the performance of it, and inſtantly 
told her the money ſhould be at her 
ſervice, and at the ſame time ſaid he 
would ſend his ſervant for it, not 
| having ſo much about him; and with- 
out waiting for a reply, departed in 
ſearch of his faithful friend and couſin, 
whom he found in an apartment by 
himſelf, ballancing the ill omen of 
ſpilling 
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ſpilling the ſalt againſt the happy pre- 


ſages of his golden dream. But ſcarce 
had he caſt his eyes upon Braſs's coun - 
tenance, which ſtrongly denoted ſome 
new misfortune, and ſeeing him on 
entrance faſten the door, the omen of 
the ſalt inſtantly weighed down the 
preſages of the dream; and having as 
uſual upon ſuch occaſions opened his 
mouth and ears to their utmolt ex- 
tenſion, he waited the delivery of tae 
monſterous birth, with which he con- 
cluded Braſs teemed. And having 
liſtened with the utmoſt filent attention 
to Braſs's woeful relation, he burſt into 
a dreadful execration againſt the ſalt 
for having been in his way, and againſt 
himſelf for throwing it down, con- 
\ cluding with an oath, that if they 
were to ſtrip themſelves naked and 
wear fig- leaves like their grandfather 
Adam, their cloaths would not raiſe 
half the money; but ſaid, if Mrs. 
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; dy would conſent to ſtrip and 
bear them company, he would pro- 
cure her a very large fig-leaf, and 
likewiſe get two of his acquaintance 
to carry her home in a chair, by which 
means he believed he might be able to 
raiſe the money ſhe valued her repu- 
tation at; but theſe expedients being 
utterly impracticable, Braſs paid no 
regard to them. And having in his 
account of Mrs. Wealthy's diſtreſs 
omitted to mention that ſhe had de- 
clared the would oblige Braſs with 
one hundred pounds in three days in 
conſideration of furniſhing her then 
With ten guineas ; he now gave him 
this ſtimulating Pill, which being co- 
yered with fo large a quantity of gold, 
Fitzpatrick ſwallowed without mak- 
ing any wry faces; nay ſo grateful 
was it to his ears that even a faint ray 
of ſenſibility might now be diſcerned 

in 
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in his former vacant countenance, and 
he declared it would be a pity if fo 
valuable a prize ſhould eſcape them for 
want of a little wind. Preſently diſ- 
charging from his mouth a long ſuck- 
ed quid, he ſwore he would work at 
the oar till his hands had no more ſkin 
than his feet, but he'd come up with 
her. Fitzpatrick having made this 
reſolution, again filled his mouth with 
a handful of the produce of Virginia, 
and Braſs having applauded his reſolu- 
tion, Fitzpatrick left the bagnio with- 
out ſaying a word more, being ſo much 
employed in projecting the means to 
acquire the hundred pound, that he 
had no leiſure for the uſe of his 


tongue. 


Braſs relying upon the ſucceſs of his 
friend, who had never failed to extri- 
cate him out of all his difficulties, re- 


paired 
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paired to Mrs. Wealthy, and gave her 
the agreeable information of the ſpeedy 
return of her happineſs, which pro- 
duced from her all the tender expreſ- 
ſions of gratitude and love which 
truth and fimplicity could expreſs. 
And here for reaſons beſt known to 
ourſelves, we take leave to cloſe this 


chapter, 


CHAP. 
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In which Fitzpatrick relates a marvel- 
lous dream he had, with a word to 


dreamers. 


ENTLE reader, if thou wilt 
give thyſelf the trouble to turn 
thine eyes once more to the road lead- 
ing to Highgate, thou may'ſt ſee that 
worthy ſquire, and couſin of our Hi- 
bernian adventurer, Fitzpatrick, lean- 
ing on the three mile ſtone, 


Well aſſured we are, that thy com- 
paſſionate heart will pity the ſkinleſs 
feet, of that never enough to be com- 
mended friend of Braſs's. But as no- 
thing becomes the pen of an hiſtorian 
ſo much as truth, we have rejected the 
aſſiſtance of fiction, and with the ink 


of 
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of veracity, aſſure thee, it thou doſt 
ſee the three mile ſtone, thou can'ſt 
not miſs of ſeeing Fitzpatrick ; but if 
thou doſt not ſee it, we rely upon the 
bulwark of thy faith, to believe we 
would not impoſe upon thee: and 
while he reſts himſelf from his painful 
Journey, we will relate to thee where 


he was journeying unto, 


_ Fitzpatrick having, whilſt he was 
_ with Braſs, taken the reſolution to ae- 
quire the hundred pounds, by reliev- 
ing Mrs. Wealthy's diſtreſs, revolved 
in his mind by what means it was to 
be accompliſhed; and having, at the 
time he diſcharged the well ſucked 


quid, and repleniſhed his mouth with 
a freſh one, a ſure token of his being 


determined, projected a ſcheme, in 
which his friend who reſided in the 
hovel, from whence he had taken hearſe 


for London, two days before, was to 
aſſiſt 


( 8) 

aſſiſt him; he reſolved to retread his 
former painful ſteps, to ſollicit his aſ- 
ſiſtance: and as Fitzpatrick was ſudden 
to reſolve, ſo was he likewiſe quick to 
execute. Therefore, having ſtuft his 
ſhoes with tow, to ſecure his feet, and 
prepared every thing requiſite to com- 
pleat his important plan, he ſet forward 
to the hovel; and having reached the 
three mile ſtone, he there ſtopt, both 
to reſt himſelf, and to confider what 
was proper to be ſaid to his friend of 
the hovel. 


Having thus accounted for the phe- 
nomenon of Fitzpatrick's appearance 
again on the Highgate road, and pre- 
ſuming he is by this time ſomething 
relieved from his fatigue, we will now 
purſue the thread of theſe true me- 
moirs. 


Fitzpa- 
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Fitzpatrick, having advanced to that 
part of the ditch, which two nights 
before had received him with open 
arms, he ſtood a few minutes contem- 
plating the ſpot, where Satan had diſ- 
comfited him; and the rail being now 
again repaired, it ſeemed to invite him 
again to reſt himſelf upon it, but Fitz- 
patrick not being then inclined to drink 
any ditch- water, ſaid, No bell warm 
you, Iknow your tricks too well; and 
directly bent his ſteps to the friendly 
hovel, and fortunately found his kind 
hoſt at home, who immediately recog- 
nized his former gueſt; and, after com- 
pliments had paſſed on both ſides, Fitz- 
patrick acquainted Mr. Holly (that be- 
ing the name of his friend of the ho- 
vel) with the occaſion of his viſit; 
upon which Mr. Holly, who was a 
gardener, told him he was going to 
London, and aſſured him he would do 


im all the ſervice in his power; and 
Mrs. 


( 67 ) 
Mrs. Holly having given each of them 
a glaſs of Brandy, they immediately 
ſet out for London, Fitzpatrick telling 
him that time was precious. | 


During their journey to: London, 
Fitzpatrick, at the inſtance of Mr. 
Holly, related how he had paſt his 
time in the hearſe, declaring, that be- 
fore they had got a hundred yards, he 
had fallen aſleep in the coffin, and that 
he had the moſt charming dream he 
ever had 1 in his life, 


Hoy many people, ſays Fitzpatrick, 
would have been frightened to have 
been wedged in a coffin, and then 
ſtowed.in a hearſe, like a dead corpſe, 
but as for my part, continued he, if 
the horſes had been evil ſpirits, and the 
Devil had been the coachman, I ſhould 
not have been in the leaſt afraid, but 
have llept as ſound, as if I had been 


ſwinging 


3 
ſwinging between decks in my ham- 
mock; but I am ſure, adds he, I thall 
never forget my dream: Fitzpatrick 


Fog having raiſed Mr. Holly's curioſity, in 


repeating the mention of his dream, he 
begged that he would relate it ; upon 
which Fitzpatrick thus began : 


Methought, ſays he, I was ſtone 
dead, and that the hearſe was then car- 
rying me to be buried, and after we 
had gone a few miles, we at laſt came 
to a church-yard, where there was a 
grave ready made, and in which they 
ſoon put me, and covered me cloſe 
over with earth, and upon that put a 
large handſome tomb ſtone, on which 
was engraved my name and age, which 
was right to an hour; I am ſure I 
ſhall never forget it. But, ſays Mr. 
Holly, did not you think when they 
put the earth and tomb ſtone upon you, 


_ you was in danger of being ſmo- 
thered ? 


6 
thered? Why yes, ſays Fitzpatrick, 
for all I knew myſelf to be dead, I 
thought I ſhould be ſtifled for want of 
air; but juſt in the nick of time, comes 
up an angel, with two large wings 
upon her ſhoulders, juſt like the fign 
of the Angel in St. Giles's, and look- 
ing on her, thinks I to myſelf, I know 
that face; and who do you think it 
was; Indeed I can't tell, ſays Mr. 
Holly : Why it was your wife, Mrs. 
Holly; its as true as you are there, it 
was neither more nor leſs than your 
wife, Well, after ſhe had removed 
the tomb-ſtone and the earth away, 
ſhe opened the coffin, and putting out 
her hand ſaid, © Ariſe and come along 
with me;” Upon which up I got, for 
thinks I to myſelf, I ſhall come to no 
harm along with you, I dare fay ; well, 
being got up, ſhe bid me get upon her 
back, and hold faſt by her neck, which 
I did ; and ſure enough I did hold faſt, 
| for 
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for I believe I almoſt throttled her. 1 
wonder ſhe did not deſire you to lay 
hold on her ſomewhere elſe, ſays Mr. 
Holly, for poor woman ſhe has had a 
ſore throat this fortnight. I knew no- 
thing of her having a ſore throat, ſays 
Fitzpatrick, or elſe I would not have 
griped her ſo hard : well, as ſoon as I 
was mounted upon her, up ſhe ſhot 
like a ſky rocket, and preſently we 
were got among the ſky-larks; and 
many a time I wiſhed I could catch 
one, but if I had let go my hold you 
know, I ſhould have tumbled down 
tail over head, like a ſhot woodcock; 
ſo I kept my hold, and away ſhe car- 
ried me as ſwift as lightning, for ſhe 
made nothing of my weight. Well, 
at laſt we came to the Moon, which is 
as big--lord help you, its bigger than 
the largeſt pewter diſh you ever ſaw; 
What then, ſays Mr. Holly, you faw 


the Man in the Moon I ſuppoſe? Lor 
bleſs 


1 
bleſs you, ſee him, fays Fitzpatrick, 
ay, as plain as I ſee you now, 
and a very civil man he is ſeemingly, 
Well, 'we did not ſtay long here, but 
on we went at the rate, I dare ſay, of 
an hundred knots an hour, but pre- 
ſently we got among a cluſter of ſtars, 
and Lord help you, every one of thoſe 
are larger than a good big pewter 
plate. Here we began to ſlacken our 
pace, for fear of falling foul of the 
ſtars, which, ſays he, were as thick as 
white nails on a coffin lid. Well, 
after we had gone in and out, like 
dancing the hayes, for almoſt an hour, 
we got clear of the ſtars, and now 
having as it were ſea room; we went 
on again as if the Devil was in us, 
and preſently we came into a light 
open country; but'as for a houſe, 
hedge, or tree, there was none, as far 
as I could ſee, which I thought was a 
wonder, as it ſcemed to be a very tine 
| climate, 
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climate, though it was rather too 
warm, and the farther we went the 
hotter it grew, ſo that in a ſhort time 
I was all over in a muck ſweat, and 
what with the heat and me together, 
I believe Mrs. Holly was none of the 
cooleſt, - Well, at length we came 
plump alongſide the fun. I ſuppoſe, 
ſays Mr. Holly, you found it very hot 
when you came near the- ſun ? Hot! 
replied Fitzpatrick, why we 'might 
have roaſted a buſhel of potatoes in 
leſs than . five minutes, though I dare 


ſay we were a dozen yards from it. 
But Mrs. Holly was in ſuch a con- 


founded hurry, that we did not ſtay 
to bait any where, Well at length, 
among a heap of clouds, we landed; 
and here Mrs. Holly bid me diſmount, 
and taking me by the hand, led me 
to a large noble looking kind of a 
caſtle, and being got to the door, we 
ſtood a few minutes to recover our 

breaths 
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| breaths, ſmoking like two hard drove 
coach horſes, and no wonder, for I 
dare ſay we had fled near a thouſand 
miles. Now Mrs. Holly told me I 
was arrived at my palace, and that I 
was king of a vaſt large country, and 
knocking at the doors they all of a 
ſudden flew open, upon which Mrs. 
Holly bid me go in and take poſſeſſion 
of my throne, and, wiſhing me a good 
morning, flew out of my fight in an 
inſtant. Upon which 1 immediately 
walked into the palace, which was all 
gold and glittering ſtones. As ſoon 
as I had ſeated myſelf in the throne, - 
in came all the ſaints in the alma- 
nack, each ſtriving to do me the moſt 
honour; but I determined to make 
my countryman Saint Patrick my 
prime miniſter, and looking amongſt 
the crowd for him, I eſpied him with 
his head in his hand, and I imme- 
diately beckoned him to me, upon 
Vor. II. E which 
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which the reſt of the ſaints ſet up a 
hollaboloo, and juſt as I was com- 
manding filence, in order to ſpeak to 
Saint Patrick, I waked. Now whe- 
ther it was the coachman who drove 
the hearſe, or the confounded noiſe of 
the ſaints. that awakened me, I can't 
tell, but I know I loſt a charming 
kingdom by it. Fortunately for Mr. 
Holly, they were now arrived at the 
place of their deſtination, or elſe Fitz- 
patrick would have dreamt of as 
many heavens as Mahomet did. 


But before we conclude this chapter, 
we cannot forbear expreſſing our ad- 
miration at Fitzpatrick's great wiſdom 
in making Mr. Holly's wife a party 
in his dream, as he thereby engaged 
Mr. Holly's whole attention during 
the relation of it; and which, un- 
doubtedly, was his intention. And 


we think Fitzpatrick's method of 
raiſing - 


. 
raiſing Mr. Holly's curioſity, by mak- 
ing him concerned in his dream, is 
worthy the notice of all dreamers, 
who are deſirous their auditors ſhould 
attend to them; and hope they will 


take the hint, and, hereafter, dream 
in conformity to it. 


E 2 CHAP, 
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CHAT 1. 
In which the reader's neck is in danger. 


\ TOW, reader, if thou wilt have 
faith in us, and hold faſt by the 
neck of an hiſtorian, as Fitzpatrick 
did by the neck of the angel, we will 
_ fafely deſcend with thee from our airy 
flight to the celeſtial manſions of the 
bleſt, to the terreſtrial habitations of 
humble mortals ;---ſo---now we are 
again landed. But pardon, courteous 
reader, that we now deſcend with thee 
from the ſublime abode of ſaints, to 
| ſeven fathom beneath the ſurface of 
the earth; for, as we think ourſelves 
obliged to purſue the ſteps of the kinſ- 
man of our hero, wherever he ſhall 
lead us in his ſervice, and he having, 


like the rebellious angels who fell from 
| Heaven 
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Heaven into the dark abyſs, fallen 
from his bright throne in Heaven, into 
the profound regions of a cellar, we 
are under the neceſſity of following 


him. 


But, before we proceed with Fitz- 
patrick in his ſubterraneous ſearch for 
the ſhining metal, it is neceſſary to 
inform our readers what expectations 
he had of meeting with a bed of gol- 


den ore, in ſo unpromiſing a place. 


At the time we firſt introduced the 
hero of the preſent page, to thy ac- 
quaintance, reader, thou may'ſt re- 
member we told thee, that he had 
worn the blue coat and ſtrap for fix 
years paſt, within the pariſh of St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. And we now 
aſſure thee, that he had never failed, 
during all that time, to make both, 
r and nightly viſits, (except faſt- 
E 3 days 
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days and croſs- days) to the cellar we 
are now deſcending into, to the great 
diminution of the mild and ſtale that 
was ſtored here; but to the great en- 
creaſe of the malt duty. 


Mr. Spiggott, the landlord, was # 
man not void of gratitude, that is to 
ſay, if it was his intereſt to return a 
favour, no man was more ready to 
oblige his friend; and as he knew as 
well what quantity of beer every one 
of his cuſtomers would hold, as he did 
how much every one of his butts held, 
a very ſmall portion of arithmetick 
would inform him the exact annual 
value of each cuſtomer; and as he 
found, upon gauging Fitzpatrick, that 
he held conſiderably more beer and 
. ther liquors than any one of his other 
cuſtomers, he therefore had always 
ſhewn him as much more favour as 


he found Ne excelled in a capacity. to- 
17:28 us drink 
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drink more; having often obliged him 
with:the loan of two, or three, or four 
guineas, as his emergencies had re- 
quired, and which had occurred to 
Fitzpatrick at the time he reſolved to 
row after the hundred pounds ; bat 
as ten guineas was a much larger ſum 
than Mr. Spiggott had ever entruſted 
him with, he concluded this extraor- 
dinary requeſt ſhould be accompani- 
ed with ſome extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, therefore, as he had not been 
to the cellar, ſince his return from 
his pennance, he reſolved to tell Mr. 
Spiggott the ſame ſtory of the robbery 
as he had told his Friend Mr. Holly, 
and, in order to corroborate it, he 
again put on the ſhirt, in which he 
fell into the ditch, and likewiſe re- 
ſolved to get Mr. Holly to join his 
teſtimony to that of his feet, and 
which he concluded would ſufficiently 
prove the truth of his aſſertion. 


-; 1}. E 4 Having 
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Having thus, reader, informed thee 
of the ſcheme Fitzpatrick had' to 
come up with the hundred pounds, we 
will now deſcend with him into the 
cellar, and ſee what ſueceſs attended 
it, | by 


Fitzpatrick and his friend Mr. Holly 
having deſcended into the hold, as 
Fitzpatrick uſually called the cellar, 
Mr. Spiggot welcomed his gueſts, and, 
very cordially ſhaking - Fitzpatrick 
by the hand, told him the: ſight of 
him was good for ſore eyes; a phraſe 
he always made uſe of when he had 
not ſeen him for twenty-four hours, 
tho indeed, it was now four days ſince 
he had ſeen him: Ah! Mr. Spiggott, 
ſays Fitzpatrick, I have a melancholy 
tale to tell you, I am come to take 
my leave of you for ever, unleſs we 
meet again in Heaven; Heaven forbid, 
replies Mr. Spiggott': it's too true, I 

aſſure 


> 
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aſſure you, returned Fitzpatrick, I am 
going to ſea again to- morrow; but 
come, bring us a tankard of the right 
ſort, let us part as we met. The 
tankard being brought, ſee, ſays Fitz- 
trick, there's a head, Mr. Holly, there's 
a collyflower, O! the many good col- 
lyflowers that I have ſeen here! ay, 


and will ſee many more I hope, ſays 


Mr. Spiggott, I had rather loſe the 
beſt two men in the garden than loſe 
you. Why, I believe Mr. Spiggott, 


fays Fitzpatrick, I have not been your 


worſt cuſtomer, I never rambled ; for 
theſe ſix years, the firſt thing I have 
done every day after I turned out, and 
the laſt thing I did before I turned 
in, was to go to the hold; let it be 
late, or early, I was always to be 


found in the hold; but come, Mr. 


Spiggott, give me your hand, here's 
wiſhing that two things may never 
fail you. Well, but what in the name 
of wonder is the matter, ſays Mr, 

E 5 ' Spiggott, 


| 
| 
| 
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Spiggott, I ſoppoſe your' maſter has 
run away and has taken you in; ah, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, continues he, had 
you kept to your chair work, but! 
never liked your ſelling your chair 
and putting on 'that yellow coat; 
which fits you like a ſhirt; J thought; 
by his letting you wear ſuch a thing, 
what fort of a gentleman: he Was. No, 
no, replied Fitzpatrick, you are clear 
out Mr. Spiggott, he was the beſt of 
' maſters, add ſuch a proſpe& I had 
two days ago of being made a man 
for ever---but it don't ſignify, I muit 
now go to ſea again; I believe I don't 
owe you any thing Mr. Spiggott ? No, 
returned Mr. Spiggott, you owe me 
nothing but good will, which I be- 
lieve you owe every body ; but come; 
let us know what is the matter? Fitz- 
patrick having emptied the tankard 
and recovered his breadth, The mat- 
ter i is, that I am an undone man Mr. 
Spiggott ; ſee what a condition I am, 
a | 6 5. 8 
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In. Here Fitzpatrick unbuttoned his 
waiſtcoat, and exhibited his ſhirt, 
which was dyed with the green and 
brown contents of the ditch ; and 
after Mr. Spiggott had lifted up his 
eyes, and given other tacit tokens of 
ſurprize, Fitzpatrick pulled off his 
ſhoes. and preſented his feet to him, 
this ſight encreaſed Mr. Spiggott's ſur- 
prize to ſuch a degree, as to make 
him recover the uſe of his tongue, 
and he ſwore he believed he had 
been dancing a hornpipe upon a red 
hot gridiron; but this, Mr. Spiggott, 
ſays Fitzpatrick, I don't mind of a 
rope's end; if I had been murdered I 
ſhould not have minded it half fo 
much as. what's behind. No! ſays Mr. 
Spiggott, 1 would not have ſuch a 
pair of feet for ten guineas; ay, there 
you have hit it Mr. Spiggott, for ten 
guineas I would ſell myſelf to the 
ſurgeons to make a notamy of; I have 
Diez ne E 6 been 
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been robbed, Mr. Spiggott. Robbed} 
ſays Mr. Spiggott; yes, of ten golden 
guineas, that my maſter ſent me to 
Highgate to pay; here is this worthy 
man, Mr. Holly, can tell you what a 
condition I came to his houſe'in ; but 
I will tell you the whole ſtory, Mr. 
Spiggott. Here Fitzpatrick, after hay- 
ing moiſtened his mouth with about 
a pint of the right ſort, repeated the 
fame ſtory he had related to Mr. 
Holly, to whom he appealed for the 
truth of every thing he alledged 
after his arrival at the hovel, and 
concluded with declaring he had 
kept himſelf concealed in Iſlington all 
the day after the robbery, not daring 
to appear before his maſter, who, he 
faid, was fo paſſionate, that he would 
make no more of running him through 
the body, than he would of drinking 
a tankard of beer. | 


Fitzpatrick 
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* . Fitzpatrick having finiſhed the ſtory 
of the robbery, again lamented his 
misfortune, aſſuring Mr. Holly and 
Mr. Spiggott, that if it had not been 
for this unfortunate affair, he was to 
have received half a hundred pounds 
of his maſter to buy him a new chair, 
and ſet him up again in the world, 
but that he muſt now go and ſwab 
the decks again, Mr. Spiggott hav- 
ing heard Fitzpatrick's melancholly 
tale, and the reſolution He had taken 
to go to ſea, began to think he ſhould 
not draw ſo many butts of beer, nor 
empty ſo many caſks of gin in a year 
as he had for ſome years paſt, and 
remembering Fitzpatrick had ſaid he 
was to haye half a hundred pounds 
to ſet him up in his former profeſſion 
again, he expreſſed himſelf in the 
following manner: Why, look you, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, you know I have 
always had a very great regard for you, 


and have often lent you little ſums of 
money 
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money, what you wanted, more or 
leſs, which you have always honoura- 
bly repaid me, and I believe you are a 
very honeſt man; therefore, if I was 
ſuie of your repaying me in a ſhort 
time, I would let you have ten guineas, 
for as I have made up a ſum of money 
for my brewer, who is to call for it 
next Saturday ſe'nnight, it's the ſame 
thing to me, whether it lays in my 
own drawer or any where elſe till that 
time; therefore, I fay, if I was ſure-- 
ſure ! interrupted Fitzpatrick, why J 
know as well when I ſhall have half 
a hundred pounds as I do my dying 
day, and all as one; and if you ſhould 
want ſeventy or eighty pounds out of 
it, you ſhall have it, for I ſcorn to be 
grateful to any man, as I believe 
. you know Mr. Spiggott. Mr. Holly 
now ſaying, that a friend in need was 


- _ . friend indeed, Mr. Spiggott, with 


out and farther then en the ten 
n | | £77  guincas, 
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guineas, on the ſight of which Fitz- 
patrick declared the Devil might ſwab 
the decks for him. Mr. Spiggott hav- 
ing told out the golden grain, which 
was to ſhoot up a hundred fold in three 
days, he deſired Fitzpatrick would 
ſign a little memorandum of it, as he 
faid no body could tell what might 
happen; upon which Fitzpatrick made 
his mark, and Mr. Holly witneſſed 
it. Fitzpatrick having ſecured the 
money and emptied the tankard, de- 
clared his reſolution to ſet out for 
Highgate, to pay his maſter's friend 
the ten guineas. Mr. Holly excuſed 
himſelf from accompanying him, as 
he ſaid he had a little bufineſs to 
do in Covent-Garden market. This 
circumſtance was very agreeable to 
Fitzpatrick, as he would have been 
obliged to have gone as far as the 
hovel to have kept up the deception » 
with Mr. Holly, Therefore, having 
ſhaked 
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ſhaked hands with his friend Mr. 
Spiggott, and thanked Mr, Holly for 
the ſervice he had done him, he aſ- 
cended the ſteps of the cellar, ' and 
having taken a ſhort excurſion, at 
length, after about three hours abſence 
arrived at the bagnio. 
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CHAP. VI. 
 Wherem our two adventurers take an 
account of the profit they had acquir= 
ed, and the loſs they had ſuſtained, 
from the commencement of their expe= 
dition, to the time of Fitzpatrick's. 
vit to lady Manlove. - 


UR young Hibernian adven- 
\_/ turer, and his kinſman, the 
commiſſioner, being again met in their 
former council chamber, Fitzpatrick 
produced that Peruvian drug for which 
the ſtateſman plans, the merchant 
trafficks, and the ſoldier fights, and 
which, reader, thou wilt be apt to 
add, is the purchaſe of thoſe ſmiles, 
which we, perhaps in vain, ftrive to 
create in thee ; ſpare, gentle reader, 
the bluſhes of an infant author; nor 
rank us with the herd of thoſe, who, 
| ſpider= 


N 
| 
| 
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ſpider-like, ſpin out a ſhort ſubſiſtence 


from their yitals. If we are ſo happy 


as to amuſe thee inn a vacant hour, 


with the product of a vacant n 


tis all we ſeek; and as we boaſt no 


merit, ſo we claim no praiſe. 


- Braſs having caſt bis eyes upon the 


golden tribute of Fitzpattick's friend- 
ſhip, his heart gladdened within him, 
and he rejoiced exccedingly. But re- 
+ flefting that he was inſtantly to part 
from the ſhining objects of his tranſ- 


ports, his ſhort-lived pleaſure va- 
niſhed. Nor could Fitzpatrick pre- 


vent a heavy ſigh from eſcaping him, 


on the departure of the produce of his 
induſtry; neither could he refrain from 
defiring Braſs to take Mrs. Wealthy's 
note for the payment of the hundred 


pound in three days; making uſe of 


the _ words at Vt. „ Spiggott did, 
0 that 
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that nobody could tell what might 
happen. This Braſs declared would 
be impoflible, from his incapacity to 
write a note, | 


But as Fitzpatrick was extremely 
anxious to ſecure the half hundred 
pounds, he next propoſed to ſend for a 
lawyer. To this Braſs replied, that by 
paying the charges of the bagnio and 
tavern, and the lawyer his fee, they 
ſhould: be in danger of having a three 
days faſt. But as Fitzpatrick had 
ſcarce made up for the laſt faſt day, it 
was agreed to truſt to Mrs. RO $ 
honour. 


| Succeſsful as Fitzpatrick had been 
in his great attempt, yet, whether it 
was from his unhappily ſpilling the 
ſalt, which frequently occurred to his 
memory, or from what other cauſe it 
Was, no ſooner had Braſs departed 

with 
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with the guineas, than his ſpirits like. 
. wiſe took their flight, and he fancied 
| be ſaw misfortune hanging over him. 
But the thoughts of his viſit to lady 
Manlove entering into his head, his 
fears immediately forſook him, and 
he whiſtled away the time Braſs re 
with Mrs. Wealthy. 


Braſs having delivered to Mrs. 
Wealthy the ſum requiſite to purchaſe 
the grand deceptio viſus, and as they 
had, during Fitzpatrick's abſence, mu- 
tually ſtrove to cloy themſelves with 
thoſe joys which youthful lovers expe- 
rience in a ſtolen hour of privacy, that 
they might be able to endure the hour 
of parting, Mrs. Wealthy now pre- 
pared to return to the domeſtic duties 
of a wife; but, before ſhe departed, 
the took an opportunity to aſſure Braſs 
the favour he had obliged her with 
ſhould be returned on their next meet · 
PRE ing 
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ing, which ſhe promiſed to appoint 
him by a letter ſent to the bagnio, and 
faid, that, as Mr. Wealthy went out 
of town generally twice a week, ſhe 
hoped it would not exceed two of 
three days; at the fame time declar- 
ing ſhe ſhould think every day a year 
till they met gain; nor was Braſs leſs 
extravagant in his computation of the 
time, that would intervene before he 
embraced her again, declaring, that 
though they were to meet the next 

day, he ſhould think himſelf grown 
grey with years; after which they 
exchanged profeſſions of eternal con- 
ſtancy, and then Braſs handed the 
lady into a chair, 


No ſooner was Mrs. Wealthy de- 
| parted, than Fitzpatrick haſtily fol- 
lowed Braſs up ſtairs, and, having 
faſtened the door of the room, ſwore, 
by the ſoul of his father, but he would 

have 
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have a look for the ring; but before 
he began his ſearch, he thought it 
might not be improper to aſk his 
couſin, if he had not taken care of it, 
to which Braſs replied, that he wiſhed 
the Devil might fire him, if he knew 
any thing of it; therefore Fitzpatrick, 
in diſcharge of his oath, immediately 
repaired to the bed chamber, and care- 
fully examined both ſides of the quilt, 
blankets, and the reſt of the bed fur- 
niture, but without any ſucceſs ; from 
thence he proceeded to inſpect every 
utenſil i in the room, but in vain, and 
having crawled upon his hands and 
knees under the bed, and to every 
corner of the room, to no purpoſe, 
he returned into the breakfaſting 
room, which he as carefully inſpect- 
ed; and, having likewiſe examined the 
wainſcot and cieling of the room, 
without finding this valuable orna- 
ment, he concluded, his eternal ene - 


n 
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my the Devil, had taken it on puts | 


poſe to ſpight him; Fitzpatrick hav- 


ing given over all hopes of finding the 


ring, it was next reſolved to diſcharge 
the fees of the bagnio ; accordingly, 
Braſs ſettled this unpleaſing part of 
the adventure, and immediately ad- 
journed the court to his lodgings. 


Our two adventurers being arrived 
at Braſs's lodgings, and Fitzpatrick 
having ſecured the door, he next en- 
quired of his couſin,, whether the 
phyſician had fixed upon the day 
when the gentlewoman's huſband 
would die, and what her fortune 
would be worth to them. Braſs find- 
ing Fitzpatrick was defirous to be in- 
formed of the particulars he had ga- 
thered from the lady, told him, that 
Mr. Wealthy was advanced very far 


An a conſumption, and that the phyſi- 


clan had declared to Mrs, Wealthy, 
15 that 
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that there wanted very little more 
than the ceremony 'of her huſband's 
funeral, to put her in poſſeſſion of a 
large independent fortune, as he de- 
clared he had been witneſs to Mr. 
Wealthy's will, which he had made 
a few days ago, to which Braſs added, 
that the lady had told him that her 
huſband was a Turky merchant, and 
that ſhe had been married to him 
about two years, and that, as he was 
dotingly fond of her, and as ſhe had 
always taken care to return his love in 
the moſt fervent manner, ſhe made no 
doubt but he would leave her the 
greateſt part of his fortune, eſpecially 
as he had no relation except his ſiſter, 
who, ſhe ſaid, had ſo often offended 
Him by her indiſcreet behaviour, in 
drinking more'than did her good, that 
ſhe durſt fay he would leave her little 
vr nothing, 


Braſs 
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_ Braſs having finiſhed his relation 
of the intelligence he had collected 
from the lady, Fitzpatrick declared 
himſelf ſatisfied with his proſpect of 
ſharing Mrs, Wealthy's fortune, but 
concluded with hoping that Mrs. 
Wealthy would be as good as her 
word, in ſending them the hundred 
pounds within three days, whether 
her huſband died ſo ſoon or not. 


Our adventurers being both per- 
ſectly pleaſed with the proſpect of 
their future fortune, and having now 
a leiſure hour, they reſolved to take 
an account, as well of what they had 
been obliged to throw overboard, in 
the imminent dangers they had been 
in, as of what they were ſtill poſſeſſed 
of. Accordingly Braſs, in the firſt 
place, found the twenty guineas he 

had ſat out with, were reduced to half 
a guinea, that being all he had 
Vor. II. F brought 
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brought from the bagnio; and in | the 
next place, it was computed he ſtood 
indebted to Mr. Meaſure in about a 
dozen pounds ; this being ſettled, he 
proceeded to take an inventory of what 


ſtock he was in poſſeſſion of ; which 
he found conſiſted only of one ſvit of 


cloaths, and a OY ſmall quantity of 
nnen. 


Braſs 8 finiſhed his account, 
Fitzpatrick began to overhall the da- 
mages he had fuffered, and the gain he 
had acquired; when it appeared, he 
had loſt one blue coat and ſtraps; one 
ſedan chair, with the appurtenances; 


one tobacco-box; two cheek teeth; 


and the ſkin off both his feet; and 

that he was indebted to Mr. Spiggott 
in ten guineas: to ballance which, 
found he had only gained an old yel- 
low coat and waiſtcoat. 


Having 
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Having thus made an eſtimate of 
their profit and loſs; they cloſed their 
accounts with the ſorrowful diſcovery 
of their having made a moſt unproſ- 
perous voyage. But the time being 
near at hand when Fitzpatrick was to 
wait upon lady Manlove, he had nei- 
ther leiſure nor inclination to lament 
the many loſſes he had ſuſtained, but 
immediately made preparation for this 
extraordinary viſit. 


Me have already told thee, reader, 
that Fitzpatrick was arrived at thoſe 
years, when the blood flows tempe- 
rately through the veins, free from 
_ thoſe particles which inſpire the ripen- 
cd virgin with amorous wiſhes, and 
provoke the vigorous youth to feats of 
love ; nor even in his youth had in- 
continence been Fitzpatrick's predo- 
minant vice; on the contrary, it was 
believed by his brothers of the trap, 
that he was a pure virgin at this day. 

WE 4 But 
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- But from what cauſe or impediment 
Fitzpatrick did not partake of the 
amorous inclinations of his couſin 
Braſs, we are an entire ſtranger to. 


From this information, reader, thou 
wilt conceive with what alacrity Fitz- 
patrick urged his ſteps to Lady Man- 
love's, where, he ſuppoſed his chaſtity 
would be put to fo ſevere a trial, for 
though he was extremely anxious to 
receive the golden reward for the fa- 
vours he ſuppoſed he was to do her 
ladyſhip, yet he did not feel any amo- 
rous inclinations to enable him to de- 
ſerve them. And the truth is, Fitzpa- 
trick would rather have carricd a fat 
bad of Covent Garden, from Hyde 
Park Corner to White-chapel, in the 
Dog Days, than have gone to bed with 


3 the moſt deſirable creature in the 


whole female ſex. 80 inſenſible and 
cold was Fitzpatrick to all the joys of 


love, that, if he had beep poſſeſſed of a 
£0" 
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fingle guinea, that guinea he would 
have gladly given for a ſmall portion 
of the warmth and vigour ＋ his 
kinſman Braſs. 


However, as the was happily in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a few halfpence, thoſe halſ- 
pence he diſburſed in purchaſing, at 
three different places, betwixt Covent. 
Garden and Soho Square, three glaſſes 
of that ſovereign ſpecific, which al- 
ways enlivened his ſpirits; and being 
at length arrived within fight of the 
place where he was to part with his 
virtue, he ſettled his peruke, and ad- 
juſted his cravat; and paſſing his 
hand over his left cheek, he felt that 
Prominence we have before taken no- 
tice of. 


This extraordinary protuberance he 
juſtly imagined was an injury to the 
natural comelineſs of his ſace, and 
3 ſpoiled 
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ſpoiled the ſhape of his viſage. Upon 
vhich he entered into a debate, whe- 
ther it would not be proper to eject 
his beloved quid; but after much co- 
gitation upon the ſubject, he reſolved 
to let it remain, remembering that his 
face was much in the ſame form then, 
as when her ladyſhip was firſt ſmitten 
with it; and another reaſon in favour 
of the tobacco, was, that as it plump- 
ed up his face on one ſide, ſo by the 
other ſide being ſtretched out, it 
ſmoothed his wrinkles, and would 
entirely prevent her ladyſhip from 
coming to the knowledge of his age; 
for as he had taken the reſolution to 

put his virginity up to fale, he thought 
it prudent to conceal the antiquity of 
it, well knowing that a ſtale maiden- 
head is, of all commodities, the leaſt 
valuable. 


| Having 
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Having ſettled this affair to his ſa- 
tisfaction, he boldly marched up to 
the houſe which he had been inform- 
ed Lady Manlove lived in, and very 
ſhortly was admitted to an interview 
with her ladyſhip. For an account of 
which, reader, we refer thee to the 
next chapter. 
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Wherein is related F itzpatrick's inter- 
view with lady Munlove. 


ITZ PATRICK having gained 
admiſſion into lady Manlove's 
hall, immediately ſent the ſervant to 
announce his arrival; no ſooner was 
the ſervant departed, than a matter of 
no leſs conſequence than perplexity 
occurred to him, and which it was 
abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould ſettle 
before he went into her ladyſhip's pre- 
ſence. Thereſore, while he is deli- 
berating upon this important concern, 
ue will make uſe of the opportunity 
to inform our readers of ſome neceſſary 
particulars relative to this lady. 


Lady Manlove was the widow of 
her third huſband, Sir Matthew Man- 
love, 


ens A 
love, knight, and grocer, who form- 
erly reſided in Cornhill, but having 
acquired a fortune adequate to his am- 
bition, by the perſuaſions of his lady, 
he retired from buſineſs, and took a 
houſe in Soho Square. But whether 
from the change of air, or from what 
other cauſe it was, in two years, a 
conſumption put a period to his days, 
leaving the lady whom we are now 
ſpeaking of, in the quiet PUR of 
a args fortune. 


| The ill ſucceſs lady Manlove had in 
wedlock, the having ſhed tears for 
the loſs of three huſbands within the 
ſpace of ſix years; and, what is re- 
markable, they had all died of the 
ſame diſorder; determined her to con- 
tinue a widow the remainder of her 
life; and as ſhe was now ſomething 
turned of fifty, though ſhe was yet of 
a n and healthy conſtitution, her 


1 reſo- 
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| reſolution was ſuppoſed to proceed 
from a pious intention to abſtain from 
conjugal pleaſures, that ſhe might be 


the better able to prepare for a future 
Rate. | 


N But ſcarce had Sir Matthew lain in 
the vault of his anceſtors a month, 
when lady Manlove found it very un- 
comfortable to be obliged to betake 
herſelf to fleep, as ſoon after ſhe went 
to bed as ſhe could, and to riſe every 


morning without the agreeable com- 


pany of a bedfellow ; and, in a ſhort 
time, this unfociable life became ſo 
irkſome to her, that all the philoſo- 
phy the was miſtreſs of had not 
power to curb. her inclinations, or 
cool her yet warmth of conſtitution. 
Therefore, as ſhe found ſhe. could 
not conquer them, ſhe took the reſo- 
lation to gratify her inclinations ; and 
MO after, * upon a morning 
- { viſit 
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viſit to Mr. Ballance, the juſtice (it 
being faſhionable for ladies of her qua- 
lity to amuſe themſelves with hearing 
Mr. Ballance examine thoſe unhappy 
culprits, who are ſo unfortunate to 
be brought before him, and which, 
from the ludicrous manner he com- 
monly handled a ſubject of murder or 
felony, was eſteemed equal to any en- 
tertainment the neighbouring theatres 
afforded) it happened, our young ad- 
venturer's misfortune was the ſubject 
of the morning's entertainment, which 
gave lady Manlove an opportunity of 
fixing upon a perſon to ſucceed the 
deſunct Sir Matthew. _ 


Having thus, reader, given thee a 
ſketch of lady Manlove's character, 
and preſuming Fitzpatrick is by this 
time come to a determination upon the 
important ſubject we left him engaged 
in, we will now return to him. | 
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But thou wilt be curious to know, 
reader, what momentous matter could 
claim Fitzpatrick's attention, and re- 
quire ſuch extraordinary meditation, 
that was neceffary for him to ſettle be- 
fore he was introduced to lady Manlove, 
that he might not have debated before 
he had proceeded fo far as her ladyſhip's 
hall. The truth is, he had been fo 
much engaged on the enſuing depar- 
ture of his chaſtity,” that this perplex- 
ing circumſtance had not occurred to 
; him. 


The great ſubject of Fitzpatrick's 
doubt and contemplation, was upon a 
matter of ceremony, whether it was 
neceſſary for him to ſalute lady Manlove 
| upon his firſt introduction to her, or not. 
This was a point our readers, we con- 


Ctive, will not think unworthy his de- 


bate; at leaſt, it was fo great a queſ- 


| (\. 189) 
tion to Fitzpatrick, that the doubt of 
it threw him into great agitations both 
of body and mind, and obliged him 
frequetitly to ſettle his peruke. 


The employment he fuppoſed he 
was entering upon, he thought re- 
quired him to be amorous and gal- 
lant, and therefore he imagined the 
ſalute would be abſolutely neceſſary, 
On the other hand, the impropriety of 
joining his lips, which were dyed yel- 
low and black, by tobacco juice, with 
her }adyſhip' s, ſeemed to forbid him. 
Many minutes he continued divided in 
his opinion which he ſhould purſue ; 
the firſt reaſon urging, and the latter 
diſſuading him. At length, recolle&- 
ing the three glaſſes of gin he had 
drank by the way, to enliven his ſpi- 
rits, he paid her ladyſhip fo great a 
compliment, as to ſuppoſe it was two 

45 to 
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to one ſhe was not accuſtomed to 
drink gin, and in conſequence, that 
ſhe; might not like the preſent flavour 
of his lips, therefore he determined to 
lay the ceremony of the ſalute aſide; 
but reſolved, if her ladyſhip ſhould 
be inclined to ſalute him, not to ine 
her the favour. 


By the ine Fitzpatrick. had taken 
this reſolution, the fervant told him 
he had orders to conduct him to his 
lady. Accordingly Fitzpatrick fol- 
lowed him up ſtairs, trembling at 

every ſtep he advanced, like an impa- 
tient bridegroom when he firſt flies to 
the chamber of his youthful bride.--- 
But, alas, a far different cauſe than the 
| tremors of defire, ſhook Fitzpatrick's | 
neryes ; enfeebling fears, and baſhful 
diffidence had ſubdued his confidence, 
and thrown him into this unuſual agi- 

tation. | 3 
Fitz- 


Enn) 


Fitzpatrick being arrived in the pre- 
ſence of lady Manlove, and the ſer- 
vant retired, her ladyſhip, with an 
engaging affability, deſired him to ſis ; 
down ; upon which Fitzpatrick re- 
tired to the farther end of the room, 
and modeſtly ſeated himſelf in the 
window ; but the lady, with great 
complaiſance, defired he would ſcat 
himſelf in a chair near her. 


_ Fitzpatrick now concluded ſhe in- 
tended: to ſalute him, and he accord- 
ingly wiped his mouth with the ſleeve 
of his coat, that her ladyſhip might 
receive as little of the tobacco juice as 
poſſible; but finding ſhe did not make 
any motion towards it, and that ſhe 
pointed to a large eaſy chair for him 
to ſeat himſelf upon ; he according- 
ly fat down upon the edge of it; 
but ſcarce had he touched the chair, 


Which was fixed upon caſters, than it 
run 
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run backwards and left him upon the 
floor; however, he ſoon recovered 
himſelf from this diſgrace, and once 
more got into the chair, which he 
prevented from running away again, 
by- pretfing the arms Yown with both 
iy _ bes 


Lady Manlove en by Fitz- 
| pati woeful countenance, that 
this misfortune had greatly diſcomr 
poſed him, ſhe repaired to her cloſet 
for a glaſs of cordial to revive his ſpi- 
fits. Unfortunately for Fitzpatrick, 
her ladyſhip miſtook the bottle, and 
poured him out a large glaſs of ſpirits 

of 'wine. Fitzpatrick having taken 
the glaſs and wiſhed her ladyſhip 
health, immediately emptied the glaſs, 
but on his taſting the ſuppoſed cordial, 
he could not prevail upon himſelf im- 
ny * to ſwallow it, not being 
8 | _ ſure 
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ſure that he had not got a diſtillation - 
from gunpowder in his mouth. 


In this dreadful ſituation he conti- 
nued near a minute, with the ſpirits 
in his mouth; and, to add to his 
misfortune, his quid had broke from 
its moorings, and was floating in the 
fiery dram; and having, in vain en- 
deavoured, by working it about in his 
mouth, to replace it in its former ca- 
vity, and imagining lady Manlove 
would think him long in drinking the 
cordial, he at length refolved to ſwal- 
low the liquid fire, and tobaceo, both 
together, and ſtand the hazard of the 
conſequence z accordingly, at one re- 
ſolute gulp, he diſpatched them both, 
expecting every moment to be blown 
up; but happily found it was attend- 
ed with no other conſequence, than 
Oy a few tears from his eyes, and“ 

| — 
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taking his breath away for about the 


ſpace of a minute. - 


Fitzpatrick having fat down the 
glaſs, lady Manlove entered into con- 
verſation with him, enquiring how 
long he had lived with his maſter; 
Fitzpatrick aſſured. her ladyſhip he had 
lived with him almoſt two years, up- 
on which the lady, looking ſtedfaſtly 
on his coat, told him ſhe was afraid 
he had fallen away in his ſervice; and 
pleaſe your ladyſhip, ſays Fitzpa- 
trick, I believe I was a little more 
bulky inclined when I firſt came to 
him; but we ſervants ought to be 
made of iron and ſteel to ſerve ſome. 
maſters. Why, pray, ſays the lady, 
what extraordinary ſervice does your 
maſter employ you. in ? I don't know, 
and pleaſe your ladyſhip, ſays he, but 
1 am running about all day for him; 
but as he is going to be married, I 

hope 


1 
hope to have a little more eaſe than 1 
have had. What, he is not married 
then? No madam, but he is juſt up- 
on the point of it, he only waits for 
the death of an old gentleman. What, 
I ſuppoſe his father, ſays the lady; no, 
and pleaſe your ladyſhip, replies, 
Fitzpatrick, it's the gentlewoman's 
huſband that he is courting. A very 
extraordinary courtſhip, indeed, ſays 
the lady; what, adds ſhe, is your 
maſter a man of fortune? I cannot 
ſay he has any great matter of fortune, 
yet, ſays Fitzpatrick, but, to be ſure, 
he will haye when the old gentleman 
dies; for I believe he is quite ſure of 
the gentlewoman. What, is that all 
he has to depend upon? fays lady 
Manlove. No, and pleaſe your lady- 
ſhip, we have ten guineas out at in- 
tzreſt, but - here Fitzpatrick felt 
ſomething move betwixt his legs, and 
Jooking down perceived a kitten was 


playing 


=. 
playing with a large parcel of his 
ſhirt, that had, in his late fall, eſcaped 
through a hole in his breeches : the 
diſcovery of this unlucky accident not 
only filenced him, but . threw him 
into the utmoſt confuſion ; the great- 
neſs of Fitzpatrick's modeſty, and the 
certainty he concluded there was of 
the chairs running away from him 
again, if he left it to it's own liberty, 
prevented him from ſtirring a hand to 
recover the ſtrayed ſhirt. In this un- 
happy ſituation Fitzpatrick fat ſome 
time, without the power of ſpeech. or 
motion, whilſt the cat continued to 
pat his ſhirt from fide to fide without 
ceaſing; at length lady Manlove took. 
pity on his diſtreſs, and put the cat 
out of the room, which- afforded him 
an opportunity to bundle up the op- 
probious token of his diſgrace. 


| Lady 
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Lady Manlove being again ſeated, 
and Fitzpatrick having adjuſted his 
matters, her ladyſhip again addreſſed 
herſelf to him: ſuppoſe, ſays ſhe, I 
was to requeſt your maſter's aſſiſtance 
in an affair that not only diſturbs 
mine but my family's happineſs, would 
he, upon being handſomely paid for 
it, be willing to oblige me, do you 
think? The melodious ſound of the 
words - handſomely paid for it, failed 
not to call up Fitzpatrick's whole 
attention, and made him entirely forget 
both the cat and her plaything. O 

yes, madam, ſays Fitzpatrick, to be 
ſure, and pleaſe your ladyſhip, for 1 
heard him ſay no longer ago than 
yeſterday, that as how, he would go 
through fire and water to ſerve your 

ladyſhip, though he had never ſpoke 
to your ladyſhip. I am very much 
obliged to him, fays the lady, but 
though the affair he will be concern- 
ed 
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ed in; is not of ſo dangerous a nature 
as either of thoſe, yet it will require 
ſome courage in the performance of 


it. Why, and pleaſe your ladyſhip, 


ſays Fitzprtrick, he will fight. No, 


interrupted the lady, I hope there will 
be no fighting in the caſe ; the buſi- 
neſs I want him to aſſiſt me in, will 


6. require that he ſhould be dreſt in a 
clergyman's habit, which if he can pro- 


cure, and is willing to oblige me, I ſhall 
be glad to ſee him here to-morrow 
evening. The clergyman's habit great- 
ly alarmed Fitzpatrick, but, however, 


on a proſpect of being handſomely 
paid for it, he would have obliged 


himſelf to procure the pope's ponti- 
fical robes : therefore Fitzpatrick 
aſſured her ladyſhip, he would take 
care his maſter ſhould wait upon her 
in the character of a clergyman ; up- 
on which lady Maolove put a crown 
into his hand, and defired him to re- 

queſt 


* 
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queſt his maſter not to fail coming on 
the ſucceeding evening, and likewiſe 
told him, it would be neceſſary for 
him to come along with his maſter. 
Fitzpatrick aſſured her ladyſhip, upon Y 
his honour, they would both attend 
her; and having likewiſe, at her lady- 
ſhip's defire, pawned his honour to 
keep. what ſhe had mentioned to him 
a profound ſecret, he took leave of 
her ladyſhip. 


1h which aur adventurers are in great 


the door, and ſtopped up the keyhol, 
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1 how to fit out Braſs in the 
character of à divine. 


a A 8 ſoon as Fitzpatrick had quitt- 


ed lady Manlove's houſe, he 
pulled off his hat, and piouſly thank- 
ed Saint Patrick for the preſervation 
of his chaſtity ; and as ſoon as that 
ceremony was performed, he fat out 
full ſpeed to acquaint his couſin Braſs 
with the happy tidings of their good 
fortune, and having only overturned 
one old woman with a baſket of fruit 
upon her head, he ina ſhort time 
arrived at his couſin's lodgings; and 
remembering lady Manlove's injunc- 
tion to ſecrecy, he carefully faſtened 


and 


E 
and having, after a few minutes, re- 
covered his breath, he went up to 


Braſs, and in a low whiſper told him, 
we are made for ever; and to confirm 


his intelligence, he produced lady 
Manlove's preſent z but this, ſays he, 
is nothing: you are to be a parſon to- 


morrow night, and to be handſomely 


paid for it, and I am to go with you, 


and be handſomely paid for it too; 


but it's to be a great ſecret, and what- 


ever you ſay to me be ſure you whiſper 
it: ſhe is the fineſt lady in the world, 


and not a morſel of pride about her; 


ſhe made me fit down by her, as if I 
was the beſt lord in the land, gave me 


a glaſs of cordial, ſuch as I. never. 


drank in my life before; the fineſt 


houſe you ever ſaw, with two large 


filver candleſticks before her. 


: Fitzpatrick having whiſpered him- 


ſelf out of breath, and, notwithſtanding 
Vor. II. G Braſs 
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Braſs had been very attentive to every 
thing he had ſaid, yet he could not 
make out what extraordinary good 
fortune attended them; therefore, 


gagrekable to Fitzpatrick's deſire, he in 


a whiſper deſired he would explain 
the ſecret; accordingly, Fitzpatrick un- 
dertook to relate every thing that had 
paſſed betwixt himſelf and. her lady- 


ſhip, and having, in about the ſpace of 
an hour, made out that Braſs was to 
wait upon lady Manlove the next 


night in a parſon's dreſs, not. forget- 
ing, that he was to be handſomely 


paid for it; Braſs expreſſed his wonder, 
what her ladyſhip could mean by her 


defiring him to wait upon her in a 


clergyman's habit. Mean, whiſpers 
_ Fitzpatrick, why can't you find out 


what ſhe means by it? Braſs declar- 
ed he could not poſſibly gueſs what 


the intended. Why now, ſays Fitz- 
ane l found it out as ſoon as the 


words 


1 
words were out of her mouth; why 
to be ſure, ſays he, ſhe intends you 
ſhall marry yourſelf to her, and as it 
is to be a great ſecret, F ſuppoſe ſhe 
intends I ſhall be the clerk; for did 
not you mind when I came to,. 
%% And you are very ſure, Mr. Fitzpa- 
« trick, that yout maſter is not marri- 
et ed,” that I ſpoke thoſe words plainer 
than any of the reſt, and juſt ſo did 
ſhe; therefore I am quite ſure the 
means neither more nor leſs, than 
that you ſhall marry yourſelf to her. 
And as Mr. Wealthy may not die 
perhaps this week or ten days, I 
hope you will not refuſe her lady- 
ſhip; beſides, you may marry Mrs. 
Wealthy privately after, and then we 
ſhalt ſhare. But are you ſure, inter- 
rupted Braſs, that lady iy Mintbve ſaid 
I muſt wait upon her in the dreſs of a 
clergyman ? Sure] ſays Fitzpatrick, 
Do I ſtand here? Why then, ſo ſure 
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as I ſtand here, ſhe ſaid you muſt do 
her buſineſs like a parſnn. 


F itzpatrick having at ne 1:00 
vinced Braſs, that it was lady Man- 
love's defire he ſhould wait upon her 
in the habit of a prieſt, how to pro- 
cure this canonical diſguiſe became 
the next matter of debate; and this 


proved ſo great a difficulty, when it 
came to be the immediate ſubject of 
conſideration, that it ſeemed to be al- 

moſt inſurmountable; neither Braſs 
or Fitzpatrick had any acquaintance 
amongſt. the gentlemen of the cloth, 


and Fitzpatrick declared it was two to 


one the parſon of the pariſh would 
not lend them his gown, becauſe nei- 


ther of them belonged to his church, 
neither had he ever heard, he ſaid, 


that ſuch things were to be let; va- 


rious were the ſchemes ſuggeſted by 


Braſs 


"I. 4 
Braſs" in his prieſtly character, but all 
found impraQticable,” and Fitzpatrick 
began to entertain notions of applying 
to his friend at the regiſter office for 
information; but as it was now late 
in the evening, Braſs expreſſed his de- 
ſire of going to reſt, therefore they 
agreed to defer taking any reſolution 
till the ſucceeding day. 


Early the next morning Fitzpatrick 
repaired to his couſin Braſs, and falut- 
ed him with the joyful news of his 
having, as he lay in his hammock, 
found out the means to make him a 
doctor of divinity ;-upon this agreea- 
ble information Braſs roſe from his 
bed, and Fitzpatrick acquainted him, 
that he was acquainted with one Mac 
Daniel, who was ſervant to a coun- 
ſellor of their nation, and that.he be- 
lieved, upon the ſtrength of two or 
three tankards, he could prevail upon 

| G3 his 
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his friend Mac Daniel to procure him 


the counſellor's gown, which, he ob- 
ſerved, would make a very good parſon 
of him: the counſellor's gown did not 
ſtrike Braſs with the idea of a parſon 
quite ſo ſtrong as it had Fitzpatrick, 
who ſwore there was no kind of dif- 
ference in the dreſs, and that he had 
always taken a counſellor for a parſon, 
and at the ſame time declared he 
would get Mac Daniel to procure one 
of his maſter's bands, which he ob- 
ſerved, plainly proved they were dreſt 
alike in every reſpect; the force of 
Fitzpatrick's reaſons ſilenced all Braſs's 
objections, and he was convinced of 
the exact reſemblance: therefore Fitz - 
patrick determined to go immediately 
in ſearch of his friend Mac Daniel, 

end, e without me delay; 
ſat out. 6 a0, 
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During Fitzpatrick's abſence: Braſs 
amuſed himſelf with contemplating 
the ſucceſs of his adventures, and 
anticipating his approaching happi- 
neſs, nor did he pay himſelf a few 
compliments on the courage he had 
manifeſted, in being the firſt of his 
family who had dared to quit the 
ignoble calling of his anceſtors, and 
aim at gentility ; from thence he 
deſcanted on his perſonal merit, which 
led him to reflect what a pity it 
would have been, if a man of his 
figure ſhould have been condemned to 
the making of brogues; the gentility 
of his apparel came next under his 
obſervation, and ſurveying himſelf in 
the glaſs, remarked how well they 
became him, which he concluded was 
an infallible proof that he was born 
to be a gentleman, | 
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la the midſt of theſe pleaſing reflec- 
tions, Mr. Meaſure entered to him, 

and preſented him with his bill, and 
rubbing his hands, as uſual, told Braſs 
that he had a ſum of money to make 
up, and ſhould be glad if he would 
diſcharge it; and at the ſame time 
told him, if he would pleaſe to read 
it over, he believed he would find his 
charges very reaſonable; upon which 
Braſs, holding the bill the wrong 
end upwards, ſeemed to peruſe it with 
great attention, and after ſome time, 
told Mr. Meaſure, with a very good 
countenance, that the charges were all 
very reaſonable, and that he ſhould 
receive ſome money in a few days and 
would then diſcharge it; Mr. Mea- 
ſure humbly thanked his honour, and 
with much ceremony retired. D 


Mr. Meaſure's unwelcome viſit for 
a moment depreſſed our young adven- 
| turer's 
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turer's ſpirits ; but his friend Fitzpa- 
trick fortunately arriving with the 
counſellor's gown immediately after 
Mr. Meaſute's departure, his former 
gaiety of heart revived; as ſoon as 
Fitzpatrick had ſecured the door, 
Braſs. acquainted him with the diſa- 
agreeable viſit he had received, and 
the purport of what Mr. Meaſure had 
ſaid to him: Fitzpatrick being elevat- 
ed with a tankard of Mr. Spiggott's 
right ſort, and his endeavours crown=- 
ed with ſucceſs; ſaid he hoped in a 
few days not only to pay the bill, out 
to beſpeak a ſuit of laced cloaths for 
himſelf; and unfolding the gown, de- 
clared, if lady Manlove had deſired 
Braſs to wait upon her like a biſhop, 
that, with the band he had procured, 
would do. for him; and imagining it 
would take up ſome time before Braſs 
was properly arrayed in his holy 
CHUTE 85 N function, 
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function, it was reſolved to begin to 
drels him immediately. 


Accordingly, preparations were made, 
and the firſt difficulty they met with 
was a doubt, whether the gown was 


to be put over Braſs's green and gold, 


or not; this took up a conſiderable 
time before they could come to a de- 
termination; at length, Fitzpatrick 
terminated the debate, by declaring 


he had never ſeen a parſon have any 


cloaths under his gown: upon which, 
Braſs ſtript off his coat and waiſtcoat, 

and Fitzpatrick aſſiſted him in putting 
on the gown, which unfortunately 
was ſo ſhort, as not to reach lower 
than his knees, ſo that the gold 
garters of his breeches were in fight; 
to remedy this, Fitz patrick propoſed 
pulling off the breeches, but Braſs 


proteſted againſt this expedient; upon 
which Fitzpatrick ſwore he had never 


ſeen 


( 
ſeen the chaplain of the Royal Oak 
have any breeches on, and that he was 
ſure parſons did not wear breeches : 
Braſs not being able to bring any proof 
to the contrary, at length agreed to 
conform to the cuſtom of the clergy 
in this particular, and pulled off his 
breeches; and having likewiſe taken 
off his white ſilk ſtockings and put 
on a pair of black worſted, and the 
band being properly tied on him, 
Fitzpatrick declared he began to look 
very like a parſon; but the gown fly- 
ing open, diſcovered Braſs's ſhirt all 
the way down from his neck, which 
they both acknowledged was not ac- 
according to the cuſtom of the clergy; 
and having for ſome time endeavoured 
to find out ſome expedient to get over 
this difficulty, without ſucceſs, Fitz- 
patrick ſwore he believed parſons did 
not wear ſhirts, and obſerved he had 
never ſeen any thing white but the 
95 „ band 
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band about them; however, after a 
warm diſpute, it was at length reſolv- 
ed to keep on the ſhirt, and invent 
ſome method to confine the gown, 
and it was at laſt reſolved to ſew the 
fore-parts of the gown together with 
black thread, this performance Fitz- 
patrick undertook, and very ſhortly 
accompliſhed : this happy thought 
having anſwered the purpoſe, the di- 
vine began to appear very ſtrongly ; 
but notwithſtanding it was acknow- 
ledged Braſs now very much reſem- 
bled a parſon, yet Fitzpatrick declared 
he was not quite like their chaplain ; 
and having ſpent ſome time in recol- 
lectiag the figure of the chaplain, 
he at laſt found out what was want- 
ing, and unbuckling a bfoad greaſy 
leathern belt, which he conſtantly wore 
round-upon his waiſtcoat, he buckled 
it round Braſs's waiſt ; this, they both 
agreed, brought forth the clergyman to 
beat perfection: 
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perfection: but Braſs obſerving that 
his hair was not quite in character, 
Fitzpatrick told him that he had 
thought of that, as ſoon as he had 
got the gown, and that he had agreed 
with a barber's boy to lend him a 
white wig for the occaſion, and which 
he ſaid he ſuppoſed was by that time 
ready; accordingly, he immediately 
went to the barber's, and ſoon return- 
ed with a large old wig handſomely 
powdered, and as Braſs had a great 
quantity of hair his head filled the wig 
very decently; this addition of the 
white wig gave Braſs a very parſon- 
like air, and Fitzpatrick ſwore the 
parſon of the pariſh himſelf was not 
more like a clergyman. 


The initiating Braſs into holy orders 
had, as they had foreſeen, taken them 
the greateſt part of the day, and by 
; "the 
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the time the white whig had com- 
pleatly ordained him, night had over- 
taken them, and the hour they had 
fixed to wait upon lady Manlove being 

, arrived, they immediately ſat out to 
attend her ladyſhip. Where, reader, 
we hope thou wilt once more fayour 
us . thy company. 


* 
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Which contains Braſs's interview with 
lady Manlove. x 
* „ Pte! 
TFHFHE agreeable lightneſs of Braſs's 
"canonical habit, and the hopes 
which Fitzpatrick had infuſed in him, 
of being bridegroom to lady Manlove, 
made him negle& that ſolemn car- 
riaze which gentlemen of the cloth 
are always ſeen in, and ſpeed on fo 
faſt as to keep his clerk upon a hard 
trot ; upon which Fitzpatrick, not 
being quite ſo lightly cloathed as his 
couſin, expreſſed his diſapprobation of 
ſuch: unprieſtly haſte, obſerving, that 
parſons always walked with dignity 
and deliberation ; and ſaid he made 
no doubt, but that they frequently 
made ſermons as they walked along 
20d . the 


a matter worthy their conſideration : 
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the ſtreets, therefore he deſired Braſs 
would take in a reef and ſhorten fail, 
that he might be able to keep along- 
fide of him; but the chief reaſon 
why Fitzpatrick was deſirous of ſhort= 
ening fail was, the difficulty he found 
in ſolving a doubt that had juſt come 
into his head, and which he wanted 
to confer: with Braſs upon. | 


The doubt which had ariſen to 
Fitzpatrick was, whether Braſs would, 
after his marriage with lady Manlove, 
have a right to the title of lord; our 
reverend adventurer declared, it was 


Fitzpatrick's opinion was, that he 
would be a lord immediately after 
the marriage; and, to confirm it, he 
cited a caſe, that, he ſaid, was exactly 
like this, which was, that he re- 
membered when lord Ballyclough 
married his cook maid Sheelah Fitz- 


bog, 
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bog, Sheelah was from that time called 
lady Ballyclough, though ſhe was only 
plain Sheelah Fitzbog before ; from 
whence Fitzpatrick inferred, that lady 
Manlove had as much-right to make 
Braſs a lord, as lord Ballyclough had 
to make Sheelah Fitzbog a lady. Braſs 
acquieſced to the inference Fitzpatrick 
had drawn, and, in conſequence, 
aſſumed an air . proportioned to the 
dignity of a peer, 


Fitz patrick 9 delivered of this 
great doubt, another of little leſs im- 
portance immediately ſucceeded it, 
which was, whether Braſs would be 
lord Manlove or- lord Braſs ; but: this 
was a caſe that neither of them had 


met with, and before they could come 


to any determination upon it, they 
found themſelves arrived at lady Man- 
loye's door; therefore it was reſolved 

% to 
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to poſtpone any farther deliberation 
upon i till wage the . 8 


Braſs an Fitzpatrick being entered 
the houſe, - which they concluded 
would ſhortly become their property, 
ſent the ſervant to inform lady Man- 
love of their arrival, and her ladyſhip 
having, by the ſervant, deſired they 
would do her the favour to walk up 
ſtairs, they both immediately waited 
upon her; upon their entrance into 
the room, the lady roſe and received 
the doctor, a8 ſhe "Neg: Braſs, with a 
genteel affability, which Braſs return- 
ed in-the moſt polite manner he was 
capable of, and lady Manlove having 
defired the doctor to ſeat himſelf,” gave 
orders to the ſervant to take Fitzpa- 
trick into the kitchen and entertain 
him with what the cellar afforded; 
updn which, Fitzpatrick bowed - his 
head to his ſhoe-buckles and retired. 

Lady 
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Lady Manlove having taken her 
ſcat, apologized for her requeſting 
Braſs to wait upon her in maſquerade, 
but ſaid, ſhe made no doubt he was 
ſo well ſkilled in the arts of intrigue, 
that this was not the firſt time he 
had put on a diſguiſe to viſit a lady. 
To this Braſs replied, that he muſt 
confeſs himſelf ſo great an admirer of 
the fair ſex, that he ſhould not ſcruple 
to put on any diſguiſe to obey: their 
commands; and. hoped her ladyſhip 
would think he ſpoke without any 
diſguiſe, when he aſſured her, as he 
then did, that ſhe had been the object 
of all his thoughts, both ſleeping and 
waking,: ſince he had firſt. had the 
pleaſure of ſeein 8 her. To this gallant 
compliment, the lady anſwered, ſhe 
muſt own, that the ill- treatment he had 
received in the affair which gave her 
an opportunity of ficſt ſeeing him, had 
inſpired her with a deſire to do him 

Haide all 
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ll the ſervice in her power, and 


which ſhe was now likewiſe ready to 


do; upon the cloſe of this ſpeech the 
doctor drew his chair nearer to her 
ladyſhip. Madam, ſays he, if my 
life was to continue longer than eter- 
pity, I ſhould think myſelf happy in 
devoting it to your ladyſhip's ſervice. 
O, Sir, ſays the lady, eternity is a long 
time indeed. By the@- ſweet eyes, 
which are brighter than theſe candles, 
ſays Braſs, if it was. to laſt till the 
day of my death, you ſhould find me 
at the laſt 'gaſp doing you ſervice, 
Sir, ſays the lady, I am mightily 
obliged to you; but I don't expect ſo 
great a return for any favours I am 
capable of beſtowing. Madam, re- 
plied the doctor, you are capable of 
beſtowing your ſweet ſelf, which is 
more precious to me than my own 


life, or thoſe ſilver candleſticks.- Here 


Braſs ſeized her ladyſhip's hand, 
$4 which, 
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which, from the eagerneſs of his love; 
he almoſt crammed into his mouth, 
and at the ſame time ſwore, by the 
glory of Heaven, the ſweat of her 
palm was ſweeter than honey. 


By this time, lady Manlove found 
her gallant would not put her to the 
bluſh to make the firſt adyances to- | 

wards explaining her intentions ; on | 
the contrary, ſhe had ſome apprehen- 

ſions, from the violence of his paſſion, 
that ſhe was in danger of being ra- 
viſhed. 


After Braſs had atunbled her lady- 
ſhip's hand for ſome time, and con- 
vinced her of the violence of his 
paſſion, her ladyſhip told him that it 
would be in vain to think of conceal- 
ing the fentiments of her heart from 
a man of his penetration, and there- 

fore ſhe frankly confeſſed ſhe did not 
look 


took upon him with indifferehe eyes, 
This declaration threw the doctor! into 
ſuch an agitation of joy, that he could 
not reſtrain the impulſe he felt to 
convince her ladyſhip of the grateful 
ſenſe he had of her favour; but im- 
mediately circled his arms around her 
waiſt, ' and expreſſed his acknowledg- 
ments in a ſtrenuous embrace, and at 
the ſame time performed that Cere- 
mony upon her lips, which had been 
the cauſe of much uneaſineſs to Fitz- 
patrick. The fervour with which 
Braſs enforced this prevailing rhetorick 
- awakened the moſt pleaſing ſenſations 

in the lady; and as her ladyſhip imagin- 
ed this extraordinary effect of his con- 
fidence proceeded from the extremity 
of his love, ſhe only ũttered ſuch faint 
chidings, and ſoft murmurs, as our 
young adventurer's ears had been often 
faluted with. The ardor which had 
accompanied this proof of Braſs's gra- 


el | titude, 
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titude, ſome how or other burſt the: 
threads which Fitzpatrick had; con» 
fined the gown with, and diſcovered 
ſomething which reſembled a white 
apron hanging from his girdle to his 
knees; and by this time a ſervant en- 
tered, and informed lady Manlove 
ſupper waited them'in the next room; 
upon which the lady requeſted, the 
doctor would favour her with his 
company to a little repaſt. Braſs was 
by no means inclined to refuſe her 
lady ſhip's requeſt, but was greatly em- 
batraſſed in his preſent circumſtances, 
how to get into the next room with- 
out his apron's being diſcovered; but 
as there was no poſſibility of his over- 
coming this difficulty, and finding it 
was her ladyſhip's deſire he | ſhould: 
go firſt, he reſolved to depend entirely 
upon his confidence, and according- 
ly holding the gown together with his 
hand, he followed the ſervant into the 

& Dots: | toom, 
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room, where happily the table-cloth: 
and napkin ſcreened his want of 


breeches. 


Supper being ended, and the ſervant 
diſmiſſed, lady Manlove and the doctor 
renewed their former converſation, 
and they ſoon underſtood each other 
fo well, that nothing remained to 
compleat their mutual happineſs, but 
to ſettle a plan for the gratification 
of their deſires, and, at the ſame time, 
preſerve her ladyſhip's reputation; and 
which her ladyſhip now told Braſs ſhe 
had deviſed, when ſhe had deſired 
him to viſit her in the character 
of a clergyman, and which ſhe 
now explained, to the downfal of 
Brafs's peerage for that night; and 
which had ſo great an effect upon his 
ſpirits as confiderably to abate the 
ardour of his love to her ladyſhip; 
but though our adventurer found his 
expectations of being created a peer 

| that 
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that night were diſappointed, yet he 
comforted himſelf with the hopes of 
being able to influence her ladyſhip 
ſo far, as to make a lord of him the 


next day. 


Lady Manlove having informed her 
gallant of all the patticulars relative 
to the ſcheme ſhe had laid, rang the 
bell for Fitzpatrick, who was to make 
no ſmall figure in the plot, but before 
ſhe has given orders to her ſervant to 
introduce Fitzpatrick, we will deſcend 
into the kitchen and ſee how this 
worthy friend and couſin of Braſs's 


has fared. 


Agreeable to the orders lady Man- 
love had given her ſervant to take 
care of Fitzpatrick, the butler had 
regaled him with ſome excellent 
Dorcheſter beer, with which, and the 
expectations of being called up to affiſt 
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at. his couſin's nuptials, he ſpent his 
time very agrerably. | 


0 But ſoon after ſupper was over, a 
coal unfortunately ſhot from the fire 
againſt his leg ; this black omen was 
of too great conſequence to Fitzpa- 
trick for him to neglect, and accord- 
| ly, taking an opportunity when the 
ſervants eyes were not upon him, he 
carefully gathered up the cinder which 
was to foretel his future fortune; 
with the pleaſing hope of finding the 
hollow cinder to reſemble a purſe, and 
at the ſame time under dreadful 
apprehenſions of its ſhewing him the 
figure of a coffin ; he ſat ſome time 
with» the coal carefully placed in his 
hand; at length, being © reſolved to 
know.his fate, he caſt his eyes upon 
this prediction, which he found to be 
broad at one end and narrow at the 


other ; at the firſt view he conceived 
it 


* 
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je to be like a purſe; but his fears 
making his hand ſhake he laid it up- 
on the table, and the figure being 
now altered, he thought it was like a 
coftin, and imagined that it tapered 
down juſt like that dreadful vehicle 
he had been ſtuft into in the hearſe. 
But Fitzpatrick not being willing to 
believe the day of his interment was 
ſo near at hand as the cinder preſaged, 
and it being yet a matter of doubt, 
whether it moſt reſembled a purſe or 
a coffin, he determined upon an ex- 
pedient to put it beyond boubt ; ac- 
cordingly he filled the cavity in the 
cinder with ſalt, and caſt it into the 
fire, not doubting but-in a few mo- 
ments it would again fly out and ſa- 
tisfy him, whether it foretold good or 
bad fortune: with much patience 
Fitzpatrick waited the return of the 
coal; but unfortunately, at this inſtar.t 
of time, lady Manlove rang the bell 
Ws þ and 
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and ordered the ſervant to conduct 
Fitzpatrick up ſtairs. At the time he 
received this meſſage he was very 
attentively obſerving the cinder, which, 
to his great ſurprize, he ſaw entirely 
burn away without ſhewing the leaſt 
ſign of returning to him again; upon 
which, with a heavy heart, he follow- 
ed the ſervant up ſtairs, the thoughts 
of the .coffia operating upon him ſo 
ſtrongly, that he thought he already 
felt himſelf out of order. 
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CHAP. X. 
Wherein is related how F itzpatrick Was 
ſuddenly ſeized with an ague fit, with 


the cauſe of it. 


ITZ PATRICK being entered 
the room where lady Manlove 
and Braſs were ſat, her ladyſhip told 
him ſhe hoped her butler had enter- 
tained him to his ſatisfaction. Fitz- 
patrick aſſured her ladyſhip that the 
butler was a very civil man, and that 
if he had been his own brother he 
could not have made more of him, 


Lady Manlove then began to ex- 


plain the aſſiſtance ſhe requeſted of 
Fitzpatrick. and his maſter in the fol- 
following mannner: Well, Mr. Fitz- 
faden lays ſhe, I have acquainted 
H 3 your 
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your maſter with the affair, I told 
you I ſhould be glad of his affiſtance 
in, and he tells me he is willing to 
oblige me. Yes, and pleaſe your lady- 
ſhip, replied Fitzpatrick, he told me 
he was very willing to do your lady- 
ſhip's buſineſs. And he tells me, ſays 
the lady, that you will be ready to 
aſſiſt him, in which you will likewiſe 
very much oblige me. I am ready, 
and pleaſe your ladyſhip, ſays he, to 
do my part ; but hope I ſhall not be 
brought into any trouble about it. 
No, no, ſays the lady, I will take care 
of that, and I hope I may rely upon 
your not making it publick. To be 
ſure madam, fays Fitzpatrick, I ſhall 
never open my lips to any ſoul about 
it; for my maſter knows that I ſaid, 
as how it -was to be a great ſecret. 
Well, then Mr. Fitzpatrick, fays the 
lady, it will be neceflary now to let you 
know what this affair is, and I hope, 

continues 
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continues ſhe, that by your vigilance 
and courage, which your maſter tells 


me I may rely upon, to live a little 
more happily than I have for ſome 
time, Fitzpatrick's head running ſtill 
upon the marriage, he did not know 
what to make of her ladyſhip's laſt 
ſpeech ; but remained filent for a 
farther explanation. You muſt know, 
ſays lady Manlove, that ſome time 
ago, one of my ſervants, being diſ- 
contented in his mind, hanged himſelf 
in the room adjoining to my. bed- 
chamber, and ever fince we have been 
frequently alarmed, about midnight, 
with a ſtrange and unaccountable noiſe 
in that room ; all my ſervants, con- 
tinues ſhe, are perſuaded that the per- 
ſon, who hanged himſelf, walks, as 
they call it, and are fo fearful that 
they will not venture into the room 
even in the day-time : therefore, what 
J have to requeſt of you is, that you 
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will fit in this haunted room to- night, 
and if any apparition ſhould come, 
that you will ſpeak to it in a civil 
manner, and deſire it will let you 
know what it wants, and the reaſon 
it cannot reſt. I have already, adds 
the, informed your maſter of the par- 
ticulars, and now mention them to 
you, that if he ſhould happen to fall 
aſleep, you may be ready to ſpeak to 
whatever you ſhould chance to ſee. 
As ſoon as lady Manlove had men- 
tioned the hanging of her ſervant, 
and the noiſe which had been heard 
in the room ſince, Fitzpatrick began 
to waſte away; and by the time her 
ladyſhip had concluded her ſpeech, he 
was in ſuch a ſtate of perſpiration, 
that he was obliged to have recourſe 
to his handkerchief to wipe away the 
ſweat, which moſt plentifully bedew- 
ed his face; and in ſuch terror was he 


when he her ladyſhip mentioned his 
ſittin g 
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ſitting - in the. haunted room, and. 
ſpeaking to the apparition, that his 
hair ſtiffened up, and threatened to 
over-turn his peruke. 


Fitzpatrick's fears having ſome time 
rendered him ſpeechleſs, he at length 
ſo far recovered himſelf as to tell her 
ladyſhip, that he hoped her ladyſhip 
would not think he was afraid to 
ſpeak to any dead man; but that as 


ſpirits always talked Latin, he ſhould 
not be able to underſtand it. Lady 


M.,anlove aſſured him, the ſervant was 


as incapable of ſpeaking Latin as he 
might be. But Fitzpatrick could not 
help telling her ladyſhip, that he 
might have learned Latin among other 
ghoſts before he began to walk. Her 
ladyſhip ſaid, that whatever the poor 
man wanted to reveal, ſhe was con- 
fident he would ſpeak. to be under- 
ſtood ; but I believe, adds ſhe, I have 
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had too high an opinion of your 
courage, and that you are afraid to 
face a ghoſt. Fitzpatrick declared he 
would box the beſt man living; but 
as for a ſpirit, ſays he, there is no 
knowing where to have it, for it may 
take off a leg or an arm, and be gone 
through the keyhole before one can 
fix a blow any where upon it. Her 
ladyſhip aſſured him, that the ſervant 
had always been a very quiet, harmleſs 
man, and that ſhe fancied he could 
not reſt till he had diſcovered ſome. 
hidden treaſure, therefore nothing more 
would be neceſſary than to ſpeak 
civilly to it, and hear what it. had to 
ſay. The thoughts of difcovering a 
hidden treaſure, had more effect upon 
Fitzpatrick than any thing elſe her 
ladyſhip could have ſaid, and the ague 
fit he had been ſome time in, ſeemed 
now to be leaving him. When, ſud- 


denly, a dreadful rattling and noiſe of 
glafs 
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glaſs breaking, was heard from behind 
Fitzpatrick, who inſtantly ran and 
laid faſt hold of Braſs,--Lord have 
mercy upon us, ſays he, here it is. 
Spare my life Mr. Ghoſt---Spare my 
life. The unexpected viſit of the ſup- 
poſed ſpirit created no leſs terror in 
lady Manlove than in Fitzpatrick, and 
ſhe likewife ſought refuge from Braſs, 
by laying hold on the other ſide of 
him; nor was the doctor himſelf en- 
tirely free from fear. A total ſilence 
immediately ſucceeding the noiſe, 
filled every one with as dreadful ap- 
prehenſions as the diſturbance itſelf, 
and lady Manlove and Fitzpatrick, as 
they held by Braſs, ſeemed to catch 
freſh fear from beholding each other, 
both trembling in ſuch a manner as 
to endanger” pulling. off the doctor's 
gown, and which might poſſibly have 
diſcovered a more extraordinary fight 
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to her ladyſhip than in ſeeing the 
ghoſt. 


The ſpirit not appearing, and every 
thing; remaining quiet, in a few 
minutes their terror forſook them, 
and lady Manlove deſired Fitzpatrick 
would go and ſee what had been the 
occaſion of their fright ; but Fingga; 
trick excuſed himſelf by ſaying his 
maſter had better go and ſpeak to it, 
as he was in a parſon' s dreſs; but her 
ladyſhip not being yet thoroughly re- 
covered was unwilling to quit the 
doctor, and Fitzpatrick ſtill keeping 
his hold, ſhe rang the bell for the ſer- 
vant, who ſeeing the ſituation Braſs 
was in, concluded he had been taken 
all, and that his lady and Fitzpatrick 
were ſupporting him; but lady Man- 
love ordering him to examine the 
room and ſce what had been the 
occaſion of the noiſe, he took up a 
| | large 
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large broken decanter, and upon far- 
ther enquiry it proved their fright 
was occaſioned. by. Fitzpatrick's ſor- 
mer friend the cat, who in her purſuit: 
after a mouſe had unluckily thrown 
down a decanter. But. Fitzpatrick, in 
in order to countenance his fears, de- 
clared, that when the noiſe firſt began 
he had ſeen ſomething like a tall man 
in a white ſhroud, with two flaming 
eyes go through the keyhole of a2 
cloſet in the room, and was ſure it 
was there then; upon which lady 
Manlove ordered her ſervant to look 
in the cloſet, but the ſervant, from 
Fitzpatrick's ſolemn aſſeveration, heſi- 
tating to go, Braſs went and opened 
the cloſet door, but nothing being 
there but ſome bottles, Fitz patrick 
again declared he had ſeen it ſqueeze 
through the keyhole, and durſt ſay it 
was now got into one of the bottles; 
the ſervant, upon this, ſaid he ſuppded 
Ae it 
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it was old Robinſon; and concluded 
with hoping the doctor would lay 
him, amongſt the reſt of the ſpirits, in 
the Red Sea. 


Lady Manlove and Brafs having 
taken their ſeats, and the ſervant re- 
tired, old Robinſon became the ſub- 
Je& of converſation, and her ladyſhip 
told Fitzpatrick ſhe was now convinc- 
ed his objections to ſpeak to the ſpirit 
proceeded from his fears. Fitzpatrick 
aſſured her ladyſhip, that he was not 
afraid of any thing that was made of 
fleſh and blood, but that he had never 
been uſed to keep company with 
ſpirits ; however, continues he, if. fo 
be my maſter is to be with me, and 
Mr. Robinſon will keep his hands to 
himſelf, and let us know civilly where 
the tteaſure is, I don't much care if I 
do change a few words with him; as 
for my maſter's falling aſleep, adds he, 
. I dare 
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J dare ſay, and pleaſe your ladyſhip. 
he will have as little inclination to 
Neep as I ſhall, for though. I dbn't 
believe he fears the beſt he that ever 
ſtept, yet I don't think he would like 
to have any dealings with people who 
come from the other world; as Mr; 
Robinſon does. Lady Manlove now 
applauded Fitzpatrick, and immedi- 
ately fetched from the cloſet” a bottle 
of cordial to ſtrengthen his reſolution; 
upon fight of the bottle, Fitzpatrick 
began to fear He ſhould have fuch 
another dram as her ladyſhip had given. 
him before, and, notwithſtanding he 
was ſenſible what he had ſaid about 
ſeeing the ſpirit go into the cloſet was 
of his own invention, yet he imagin- 
ed it might as 'well. be there as any 
where elſe, therefore he was not ſure, 
if he drank the cordial, but that he 
might ſwallow old Robinſon, how- 
ever, the cordial looked ſo tem pt- 


ing 
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ing that he determined to accept of 
her ladyſhip's offer, and accordingly 
emptied the glaſs, and approved of 
the cordial ſo well, that he wiſhed he 
had two or three bottles of it to treat 
the ghoſt with, It beginning now 
to be late, lady Manlove propoſed the 
doctor and Fitzpatrick ſhould repair 
to the place where they were to wait 
for Mr. Robinſon's coming, to which 
Braſs readily aſſented; but Fitzpatrick 
looked as if he had much rather have 
Zone to his hammock. 


( x64 ) 


In which is related the adventure in the 
haunted room. 


Servant having conducted Braſs 
and Fitzpatrick to the door of 
the haunted room, begged to be ex- 
cuſed from going any farther; and 
addiefling himſelf to Fitzpatrick, ſaid, 
that he always had a great regard for h 
John Robinſon, as long as he lived, 
ut that ſince he had hanged himſelf, 
he was ſo altered, that, for his part, he 
did not deſire to have any thing to fay 
to him.---Altered, fays Fitzpatrick, 
why what is he like now ? Nay, God 
knows, ſays the ſervant, what he is 
like now, for I have never ſeen him 
ſince I ſaw bim put in his coffin ; but 
he is altered in his temper, as It were, 
for 
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for when he was alive, he was the 
moſt quiet inoffenſive creature breath. 
ing ; but he now makes ſuch a racket 
A- nights, that one would ſometimes 
think he would pull the houſe down. 
---Ah, continues he, poor John has 
not been his own man fince he went a 
Whitfielditing---What is he a Whit- 
fieldite ? fays Fitzpatrick : ay, ſays the 
ſervant, he was in ſuch a hurry to go 
| to Heaven, that he could not be con- 
| tented to wait his time, like other 
folks, but muſt hang himſelf, and I 
ſuppoſe he now repents. The bell 
ringing, the ſervant was obliged to 
obey its ſummons; and, giving Fitzpa- 
trick two bottles of Dorcheſter beer, 
wiſhed him well through the night. 


— - — 
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On the ſervant's departure, Fitzpa- 
trick followed the doctor into Old 
- Robinſon's room; walking as care- 
fully as if he was afraid of treading 
upon 
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upon a ſpirit at every ſtep, and hav- 
ing advanced about half a yard within 
the door, he there ſtopped, and aſked 
| Braſs if he did not think he ſmelt 
brimſtone. Braſs replied, he ſmelt 
nothing but his fears. Who, I afraid, 
fays Fitzpatrick? I do not fear the 
beſt ghoſt that ever trod ſhoe leather? 
though to be ſure, when one thinks 
what a ſtrong thing a fpirit is, it is 
deſt not to be too preſumptuous ? But 
as for matter of fear, adds he, none 
of the Royal Oak's men would ſay they 
ever ſaw James Fitzpatrick afraid. 


But, notwithſtanding Fitzpatrick 
thus boaſted of his courage, he had 
not yet advanced a ſtep farther into the 
room ; however, he at length ventur- 
ed to enter, and having faſtened the 
door, they both ſat down, and Fitz- 
patrick uncorked a bottle of Dor- 
. Cheſter; and after they had fat a 

* few 
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few minutes, Fitzpatrick took notice 
that as Braſs was but lightly cloathed, 
he might poſſibly catch cold, and, 
therefore ſaid, [it would: be. proper to 
keep the wind out as much as poſſible, 
and accordingly he ſtopped up the key- 
hole of the door, with the cork he 
had taken from the bottle. 


_ Fitzpatrick having thus: * 
Mr. Robinſon's entrance through the 
ke y-bole, his fears began to ſubſide ; 
58 however, he had not ſo far con- 
quered them, as to prevent his hand 
ſhaking every time he applied to the 
glaſs; and, in order to divert the 
dread he was yet in of the apparition, 
he, reſolved: to enter into converſation 
With the doctor, and accordingly aſk- 
ed him how far he was advanced in 
his marriage. Braſs ſullenly replied, 
lady Manlove had made a reſolution 
not to marry again. Mayhap, ſays 

Fitz- 


„ 

Fitzpatfick, ſhe does not care to marry 
till the ſpirit's gone. However, con- 
tinues he, if Mr. Robinſon will but 
tell us where to find a hidden treaſure, 
we ſhall be made men for ever; ah, 


adds he, many is the good pot of 


money he knows of, I warrant him. 


Fitzpatrick perceiving Braſs was not 
in a humour to hold any converſation, 


concluded he was likewiſe poſſeſſed 
with the fears of the apparition. This 
thought not a little helped to confirm 
Fitzpatrick's opinion, that they were 
in a dangerous fituation : and, as the 
time advanced that was to bring Old 
Robinſon, his fears encreaſed; and he 
was once more, as he formerly told 
Mr. Holly, all o'er a muck of ſweat ; 


and preſently again addreſſing Braſs, 
he aſked him if he did not think the 


candle began to burn blue; Braſs de- 
clared he could not perceive any alte- 
* ration 
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ration in it; Fitzpatrick now conclud- 
ed, from the reclined poſture which 
Brafs. ſat in, and his unwillingneſs to 
diſcourie with him, that he intended 
to go to ſleep, and leave him to en- 
counter the apparition: but, reſolving 
to be before · hand with him, he fixed 
his chair againſt the door of the room, 
and laid himſelf down upon a couch 
that ſtood near him; and, having 
covered his head with the pillow, in a 
few minutes pretended to be faſt aſleep, 
which he ſignified to Brafs by moſt ſo- 
norous ſounds, · from that in- 
4. argent 2 * 11 e. 2 

e Fen ai nd away a 
eau nabend began to be in ter- 
rible apprehenſions, leſt the ghoſt find- 
ing his paſſage through the key- hole 
ſtopped, ſhould burſt open the door, 
and, not thinking the chair he had 


placed, againſt it: would be able to 
ſuſtain 


001! 
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ſuſtain the force of the ſpirit, he re- 
ſolved, at all events, to ſecure the door 
in the beſt manner the furniture of the 
room would admit of; accordingly 
he counterfeited a yawn, and fat up 
on the couch. 


No ſooner had he opened his eyes 
from his pretended ſleep, than he per- 
ceived the chair he left Braſs in was 
empty. In the utmoſt aſtoniſhment 
he fat upon the couch, with his eyes 
fixed upon the chair, while large drops, 
of ſweat trickled down his face, and 
his whole frame ſhook with fear. 
From Braſs's vacant ſeat, he directed 
his eyes to the door, which he found 
was ſtill guarded- with the chair; and 
likewiſe perceived the key-hole was 
ſtill ſecured with the cork ;- therefore 
he concluded old Robinſon muſt have 
entered under the door ; but, though 
it was poſlible, he thought, for Mr. 

Robinſon 
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Robinfon to come into the room under 
the door, yet he was not ſatisfied how 
he could ſqueeze Braſs under it. How- 
ever, it was plain he had, by ſome 
means or other, conveyed him out of 
the room, and made no doubt but as 
ſoon as the ſpirit had devoured his 
couſin, he would finiſh his ſupper on 


him. 


Irin 


In this dreadful expectation, Fitz- 
patrick fell upon his knees, and en- 
trenched himſelf with croſſes from 
head to foot; at length, the pain of 
his knees obliged him to riſe; but 
ſcarce had he recovered his legs, when 
the clock mournfully ſtruck one. The 
thought of his being alone 1 ina haunt- 
ed room, at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, filled Fitzpatrick with the utmoſt 
terror ; and, to increaſe the horror, the 
candle, for want of being ſnuffed, caſt 


a. x gloomy light over the room; which, 
with 
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with a profound Glence,, made a very 
conſiderable addition to the fears he 
was in from the apparition. In this 
diſmal ſituation he ſtood ſome minutes 
without the power to move, At length, 
confiding in the virtue of the croſſes, 
his fears ſo far abated, as to enable 
him to conſult how he ſhould farther 
ſecure. himſelf; and he ſoon reſolved 
to ſeat himſelf upon the floor in a 
corner of the room, and fortify him- 
ſelf round with chairs. But, at the 
inſtant he had taken this reſolution, 
he perceived a cloſet door ſuddenly to 
open, and fly back againſt the wain- 
ſcot with ſuch force, as to ſhake the 
whole houſe. 


| The moment Fitzpatrick perceived 
the door to open,, he involuntarily 
caſt himſelf upon his knees, and hold- 
ing his hands together in a ſupplicat- 
ing manner, pronounced, with great 
| Vol. II. | I emotion, 
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emotion, good Mr. Robinſon ſpare 
my life and precious limbs---take eve- 
ry rag I have, do but __ my life. 


Fi itzpatrick Mag repeated theſe 
words two or three times, without 
the apparition appearing, he reſolved 
to make the tpirit believe he had got 
ſome holy water ; and, accordingly, 
fprinkled himſelf with Dorcheſter 
beer; and, having at length, emptied 
a whole bottle over him, and finding 
the ghoft did not enter, he concluded 
the croſſes and holy water had pre- 
vailed, and that it had not power to 
appear. However, he continued his 
reſolution to entrench himſelf within 
the chairs, when juſt as he was riſing 
upon his legs, an old cheſt of 'drawers 
came tumbling out of the cloſet, and 
two empty bottles that ſtood upon it, 
flying againſt him, down he fell. 


The 
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The noiſe which accompanied the 
fall of the cheſt of drawers, ſounded 
to Fitzpatrick, like thunder; and, 
imagining the apparition had knock- 
ed him down, he reſolved to lie ſtill, 
and make the ghoſt. believe be, was 
| dead. | 82 

The effluvia hich W from Fitz- 
patrick, immediately after he fell, in- 
vading his poſe, his fears converted it 
into the ſmell of brimſtone, and he 
made no doubt but, i in a few minutes, 
he ſhould be tranſported. to his couſin 
in the "_ s habitation of ſulphur. 


Fitzpatrick having lain ſome time in 
a moſt unclean condition, and i in ter- 
rible apprehenſions of beipg conyeyed 
to .the regions below, lamented that 
he had drank ſo much of the holy | 
water, being fully perſuaded, that, 

| I 2 whilſt 


r 
whilſt he had been ſprinkling it upon 
him, the ghoſt had not any power 
over him; and finding the ſpirit did 
not offer to moleſt him, and being 
tired with lying in the uneaſy poſture 
he was in, he reſolved to try to de- 
ceive the ghoſt once more; and, hav- 
ing recommended himſelf to the pro- 
tection of St. Patrick, he gently lift- 
ed up his head, and, caſting his eyes 
around the room, found old Robin- 
fon was gone; and, having liſtened 
very attentively for a few minutes, he 


at length ventured to get up. 


| Being once more upon his legs, he 
; pulled off his coat and hung it upon 
the back of a chair, in the middle of 
the room, and putting a poker up- 
tight upon the chair, hung his wig 
upon it; wiſely concluding, if old 


Robinſon had taken Dorcheſter” beer 
for 
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for holy water, he might likewiſe.take 
the chair, when dreſſed in his coat and 
wig, for him. 


During the time he was preparing 
this deception, he could not help 
throwing ſome oblique looks into the 
cloſet; and, though he plainly per- 
ceived old Robinſon was not in it, 
yet he fancied there was ſome mouſe- 
hole through which he came, and 
made no doubt but he wauld ſoon pay 
him another viſit. Therefore, as ſoon 
as he had dreſſed the chair, he next, 
with great ſucceſs, got under the mat- 
traſs upon the couch ; and, though he 
was ſenſible that from the heat of the 
mattraſs, he ſhould be melted away 
very conſiderably, yet he thought him- 
ſelf very happy in any place out of 
old Robinſon's way. | 


. Fitz- 
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Fitzpatrick arg lain under the 
mattraſs till he was ſtewed into a jelly, 
and almoſt ſmothered, at length heard 
a voice like his couſin's call him by 
his name ; but imagining old Robin- 
ſon had diſcovered the cheat he had 
put upon him, and that he had imitat- 
ed Braſs s voice to find out where he 
was, he reſolved to make no anſwer, 
The voice again repeating his name, 
he determined to muſter up all his 
courage, and peep into the room ; ac- 
cordingly, he perceived a figure that 
reſembled his couſin, but being ſatis- 
| fied that a ſpirit could put on any 
ſhape, he ſuppoſed old Robinſon had 
ſtolen his hint, and that he had afſum- 
ed Braſs's likeneſs to dective him; 
therefore, being reſolved the ſpirit 
ſhould not outwit him, he determined 
to lie ſtill, 3 * 


The 
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. The voice pronouncing Fitzpatriek's 
name the third time, he began to fear, 
if he did not give ſome anſwer, the 
ghoſt would be in a paſſion, and in 
its -wrath overturn the room; there- 
fore, in order to appeaſe the ghoſt's 
rage, he took the reſolution to ſpeak 
to it. Accordingly he faid, Mr. Ro- 
binſon, if ſo be you will tell me where 
the treaſure is, and give me your word 
vou will be civil, I will tell you where 
1 am. 


L omelet aſter he had uttered 
theſe words, Fitzpatrick. found him- 
ſelf and the mattraſs rolled upon the 
floor, and ſeeing Braſs ſtand before 
him, and likewile perceiving it was 
broad day - light, his fears forſook 
him ; and, immediately jumping up, 
he N to kiſs — moſt furi- 
9+ of 199 2141 
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Fitzpatrick having put on his coat 
and wig, was very deſirous to know 
where the ghoſt had carried his couſin, 

and at the ſame time put his noſe to 
his-gown, to find whether it ſmelt of 
brimſtone or not. Brafs told him he 
would defer giving him an account 
where he had been till they arrived at 
his lodgings. But, ſays he, how came 
the room in this condition? O, Lord, 
ſays Fitzpatrick, J have had ſtrange 
work with Mr. Robinſon ſince you 
have been gone; and I hope when I 

have told yod the whole ſtory, you 
will never think me afraid of a ſpirit 
again.” : 


A ſervant now knocking at the 
"door, Braſs (as ſoon as Fitzpatrick 
had ſecured himſelf behind two chairs) 
- opened it, and was told lady Man- 
love waited his company to breakfaſt. 
Nh 5 love 
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Fitzpatrick was ſurpriſed to find her 
ladyſhip up fo ſoon, but was more 
amazed to hear it was paſt ſeven 
o'clock; for he did not imagine he 
had lain under the mattraſs above 
an hour. 
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RASS having found lady Man- 
love had made a fixed reſolution 


to remain a widow, the hopes of his 


peerage vaniſhed ; but ambition being 


our young adventurer's chief characte- 


riſtic, and which had firſt ſtimulated 
him to quit the calling of his prede- 
ceſſors, and wander in ſearch of gen- 
tility; he could not relinquiſh the 


pleaſing hope of being ſaluted with 


the title of My Lord ; and he whoſe 
higheſt with, a few days before, was 


only to arrive at that humble ſtation 


of, a gentleman, now aſpired to the 
pinnacle of greatneſs; nothing leſs 


than nobility bounding his deſires ; 


and as he had reaſon to believe he had 
| | not 
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not a little influenced lady Manlove's 
inclinations in his favour, he reſolved 
to perſevere till he gained the ſummit 
of his hopes. But, however, he 
thought it prudent to poſtpone any 
ſolicitations to her ladyſhip upon that 
Head, till the next meeting, which 
was already ſettled to be on the ſuc- 
ceeding afternoon, at a bagnio near 
Covent Garden. 


Lady Manlove and Braſs, having 
breakfaſted, her ladyſhip expreſſed ber 
deſire to hear Fitzpatrick's account of 
his interview with Mr. Robinſon, and 
obſerving to Braſs, that he might re- 
late it with more freedom in his ab- 
-ſence, ſhe requeſted he would ſtep 
-into the next room during the rela- 
tion. Accordingly Braſs immediately 
-retired. c 


16 Fitz- 
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Fitz patrick being introduced to lady 
M.,anlove, her ladyſhip expreſſed her 
Joy at finding he had receiyed no harm 
from the ghoſt; and declared, when 
ſhe heard the noiſe in the haunted 
room, ſhe was in great pain for him, 
and concluded with deſiring he would 
relate what had paſſed; upon which 

Fitzpatrick began as follows. 


An pleaſe your ladyſhip, ſays he, 
after my maſter and I had been in Mr. 
Robinſon's room about half an hour, 
I was, ſuddenly taken with a ſleepy- 
neſs, and ſo thinks I to myſelf, I had 
better take a little nap now, that if ſo 
be my maſter ſhould be faſt aſſeep, I 
may be awake by the time Mr. Robin- 
ſon comes. Accordingly I laid my- 
ſelf upon the couch, and ſlept, I; be- 

lieve, about half an hour; as ſoon as 

I awaked, I miſſed my maſter ; and, 
looking towards the door, I found the 

chair 
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chair which I had placed againſt it, 
Juſt as J left it; for I had put the 
chair againſt the door, that if Mr. 
Robinſon ſhould come and find us 
both aſleep, the noiſe of the chair 
bra n me. * 


15 en as oy found my nation was 
gone, an pleaſe your ladyſhip, I be- 
gan to look in every hole and corner 
to ſee which way he had gone out; 
for I was quite ſure he had not gone 
out of the door; but not being able 
to find any thing of him, or any hole 
big enough for him to go through; I 
began to be a little uneaſy about him; 
and thinks I to myſelf, if I had been 
awake, Mr. Robinſon ſhould not have 
taken him away ſo eaſily; and I was 
quite mad my maſter had not wakened 
me. Well, thinks I, ſorrow will not 
be of any ſervice, and down I fat. By 
the time I had fat about half an hour, 
bas”. more 


4 
[ 
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more or leſs, the cloſet door flew 


open with all its might, upbn which 
immediately expected Mr. Robinſon, 
and in about a minute's time, ſure 
enough in he came, all in white, and 
walked towards me as ſtiff as a board, 
as ghoſts always do; and though he 


looked very four, and was black in the 
face, I was not a bit daunted, but fat 


ſtill. Mr. Robinſon ſeeing I was net 


frightened, ſtopped ſhort ; upon which 


J teſolved to ſpeak to him civilly, as 

your ladyſhip deſired me; accordingly, 

»fays I, Mr. Robinſon, if I may be fo 

bold, pray what do you want. —-If 
you RneW of any hidden treaſure, and 
Will tell me Where it is, I will take 
eate of it, 


W Kone? dere the wordbourof m wy 
ech, than he takes up a chair and 
\bangs it at me; but as I was luckily 
ncaa it, I catched it in my hands, 
g | and 


J 
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n 
and ſays to him, I do not know Mr. 
Robinſon that T have gien you any 
affront, thetefote why - ſhould you 
throw the chair at me; look you, Mr. 
Robinſon, ſays I, I am not a paſſion- 


te than.---No more I am, an pleaſe 


your ladyſhip; but if you are not 
quiet, T ſhall be obliged to quarrel 
with you; however, he made no more 
ado, but flung another chair at me, 


which hit me juſt in the ſtomach ; 


and, now finding civil uſage would 
not do, I ditectiy ſent a chair at him, 
and he threw it at me e and E 
returhed It, 

In this. manner, an please your 
ladyſhip, we continued throwing the 
chairs at one another for ſome time; 
but, being afraid the 'noiſe might diſ- 


turb your ladyſhip, I refolved to come 


to cloſe quarters with him. Accord- 
ingly I put the chairs on one fide, and 
directly 
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directly went up to bim, and imme- 
diately laid hold on him by the neck 
of his ſhroud, and preſently gave him a 
fall; for if I once get hold of the beſt 
man living, an pleaſe your ladyſhip, I 
am pretty ſure of throwing him; 
though to be ſure, Mr. Robinſon was 
not a live man; however, alive or 
dead, it was the ſame thing to me 
then. As ſoon as he was down, I let 
him get up again, for I ſcorn to take 
advantage of any man; and, as he 
did not ſeem to have enough, I reſoly- 
ed not to give him time to recover his 
wind; but, as ſoon as he was up, I 
threw myſelf upon him, and got him 
upon my hip, and down we both came 
together, with my knees ſouſe in his 
guts. | 


By this time, an pleaſe your lady- 
ſhip, I found he knew nothing of the 


matter; and I. believe 1 could have 
| thrown 
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thrown him with one hand; this ſecohs 
fall I found a little fickened him, and I 
believe he began not to half like me; 
as he did not offer to get up, I was 
afraid I had broke one of his legs, 
however, if I had it would have been 
of his own e | 
Whilſt his Jay: Fit nh It to him, 
you ſee, Mr. Robinſon I am too many 
for you, therefore don't be fool hardy, 
if you have a mind we will be good 
friends; upon which he ſaid he yield- 
ed, and I helped him up, and as-ſoon 
as he was upon his legs, I told him I 
was ſorry for what had happened, and 
hoped he was not much hurt: he ſaid 
he was only a little - bruiſed, and ſo 
we | now, fat down, and I opened a 
bottle of Dorcheſter beer, and drank 
to his health, and to our better ac- 
quaintance, not forgetting your lady- 
N health ; after he had drank his 
glaſs, 
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guats, Well, ſays I, Mr. Robinfon, 1 
Hope you don't bear me any malice; 
for my part, ſays I, I bear you none; 
upon which he gave me his hand, and 
ſaid he ſhould think no farther of it. 


As we came now to be pretty ſo- 
ciable, and pleaſe your ladyſhip, 1 
thought it proper to aſk him what was 
the reaſon he could not reſt, as your 
ladyſhip defired. Why, ſays he, ever 
fince I have been buried I have wanted 
an opportunity to open my mind to 
ſome body in my good lady Manlove's 
family, but no body has yet ever been 
to ſee me, though I have been here 
for many nights; but upon my firſt 

eomitig to- night, and feeing'a candle, 
I was in hopes ſome of my old fellow 
Lervants had been here, and you be- 
ing a ſtranger to me, I was afraid you 
was come to lay me in the Red Sea, 
and that was the reaſon I threw the 


chair 
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chair at you, but as you are now my 
friend, I will let you know the reaſon 
why I cannot reſt. Here, and pleaſe 
your ladyſhip, we both drank a glaſs 
of your ladyſhip's beer, and then Mr. 
Robinſon began again. 


The reaſon that I cannot reſt in my 
grave, ſays he, is on account of my 


good lady Manlove's reſolution not to 


marry again, becauſe, ſays he, I know 
there is a tall handſome young gentle- 
man in the world, who is deeply in 
love with her, and I believe if the 
tefuſes to marry him, that he will 
make away with himſelf : beſides, 
fays Mr. Robinſon, and pleaſe your 
ladyſhip, I know it is for her lady- 
ſhip's own good that ſhe ſhould marry 
him, and therefore I ſhall never be 
able to reſt till ſhe does. To be 
ſure, fays I, Mr. Robinſon you who 

are 
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are a dead man, know what is beſt, 
better than we who are alive do, and, 
ſays I, if you will tell me the gentle- 
man's name, I will make bold to let 
her ladyſhip know it. No, ſays he, I do 
not care to mention any names, but 
if you will tell her ladyfhip what J 
have ſaid, ſhe will know who I mean; 
but ſo far I will tell you, ſays he, he 
is a gentleman from Ireland. Well, 
fays I, Mr. Robinſon, you may be 
ſure I will let her ladyſhip know that 
you cannot reſt till ſhe marries this 
gentleman, and that it will be for her 
ladyſhip s good. Ay, and as ſoon as ſhe 
is married to him, ſays Mr. Robinſon, 

I ſhall be at peace. But I have one 
thing more, ſays. he, to ſay to you, 
which is, that you will not come into 
this room any more; I have a. parti- 
culat reaſon for it, ſays he, and. there- 
fore I beg you will give me your 
| hand 
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hand ppon it, that you never will. 
Why, ſays I, I ſhould: be always very 
glad to ſee you, Mr. Robinſon, but 
as you deſire me not to come, I will 
not, __ which we ſhook hands 
upon it. Mr. Robinſon now ſeeing it 
was almoſt day- light, told me he was 
obliged to go to his grave; upon 
which, and pleaſe your ladyſhip, we 
took a glaſs ſtanding; but however, 
before he went, I aſked him if he 
knew any thing of my maſter, and 
he aſſured me I ſhould fee him again 
preſently, and then we ſhook hands; 
and he immediately went into the 
cloſet, and was gone in a moment, 
though I could not tell how he went. 
This, and pleaſe your ladyſhip, ſays 
PFitzpatriek, is what paſſed betwixt 
Mr. Robinſon and me: and a very 
marvellous ſtory it is, ſays her or 
ſhip. 


aT 8 Lady 
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| Lady Manlove now put half 2 
guinea into Fitzpatrick's hand, and 
told him it was a ſmall recompence 
for the trouble Mr. Robin had given 
him; Fitzpatrick having pocketted 
the purchaſe of his invention, made 
abundance of ſcrapes, and again retir- 
ed into the kitchen, = 


As ſoon as Fitzpatrick was gone, 
lady Manlove.' releaſed, Braſs, telling 
him he hoped. the entertainment he 
had xeegived-made-amends for his im- 
priſonment.” In, regard to ſome parts 
of Fitzpatriek's relation, Braſs thought 
it-molt prudent to declate he had not 
been able to hear any thing of it; 
upon. which her ladyſhip aſſured, him, 
if Fitzpatrick related his: adyenture 
with Mt. Robinſon to him as he had 
done to her, he had much pleaſure 


come. — / 


The 
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The doctor now thinking it time to 
depart, a coach was ordered and our 
adventurer having repeated the ap- 
pointment, which her ladyſhip and he 
had before agreed upon, the coach con- 
ducted Braſs to his lodgings. 1 
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UR adventurer a Fitzpatrick 

being arrived at Braſs's lodgings, 
Fitzpatrick produced the half guinea 
lady Manlove had given him for the 
trouble he had with Mr. Robinſon, 
and in return Braſs pulled out a purſe 
and counted out five guineas. Fitzpa- 
trick was aſtoniſhed ' at the fight of ſo 
large a ſum, and. earneſtly enquired 
where he had it. Braſs told him it was 
a gratuity lady Manlove had given 
him, for laying; the ſpirit which 
haunted her ladyſhip. Fitzpatrick 
ſwore lady Manlove had given him the 
half guinea for laying Mr. Robinſon ; 
Braſs aſſured him, that the ſtory of 
old 
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old Robinſon was all falſe. Fitzpa- 
trick not being willing to loſe the 
credit of laying the ghoſt, again made 
oath, that ſo far from its being falſe, 
he had net only ſeen Mr. Robinſon, 
but that he had overcome him in a 
fair fight; Braſs declared he muſt 
have dreamt it, for, ſays he, ſoon after 
you was ' aſleep, I went through a 
private door. in the wainſcot, by her 
ladyſhip's directions, which door, ſays 
he, is only known to her ladyſhip. 
The opening of the cloſet door, and 
falling down of the cheſt of drawers, 
continues Braſs, were performed by 
lady Manlove, by means of two ſtrings 
hooked to them, and brought through 
two holes made by her ladyſhip FA 
the wainſcot; this adds he, is all in the 
ſtory of the room's being haunted, 
and her ladyſhip deſired I would not 
diſcover it, as the intends to make 
farther uſe of it; for the ſervants 
Vol. II. K hearing 
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hearing the noiſe every night, are all 
perſuaded their fellow ſervant who 
hanged himſelf in «that room haunts 
it, and none of them dare go into it, 
ſo that her ladyſhip, by means of the 
ſectet door, can conduct any ſcheme 
without - ſuſpicion; and you having 
ſeen theſe extraordinary appearances, 
confirms the ſervants notion of the 
ghoſt; and the tale ſhe propoſes to 
tell them in regard to me, as being a 
clergyman, and employed to lay it, 
will entirely prevent any. ſuſpicions 
they may hereafter have. 


This account of the haunted room 
ſtruck Fitzpatrick ſpeechleſs, and the 
ſtory he had told lady Manlove of his 
combat with the ſpirit coming into his 
head, a ſmall portion of ſhame, for 
a moment, overſpread his face, how- 
ever, he comforted himſelf with the 
reflection, that no body but lady Man- 

| love 
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love was privy to his falſhood; and 
when he weighed the palpable produce 
of his falſhood, againſt the doubtful 
rewards of truth, the half guinea re- 
conciled all differences; and ſo great a - 
paſſion had Fitzpatrick for that ſame 
ſhining metal, that, for another half 
guinea, he would not only have un- 
dertook to raiſe old Robinſon, but 
likewiſe made him ſwear to the truth 
of the combat ; for it was Fitzpatrick's 
favourite maxim, at all events, to put 
money in his purſe. 


Fitzpatrick being very deſirous to 
enter upon his office of commiſſioner, 
again enquired of his couſin what 
progreſs he had made towards marry- 
ing lady Manlove: Braſs told him that 
on their next meeting, he would pro- 
poſe to her ladyſhip, to put him 
in poſſeſſion of her fortune as well as 
her perſon, obſerving, that from the 
K 2 ſtrength 
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ſtrength of her ladyſhip's inclinations, 
and the weakneſs of women's reſolu- 
tions, he had all the reaſon in the 
world to expect her compliance, eſpe- 
cially as he had already received ſome 
very conſiderable favours from her 
ladyſhip; but if, continues he, her 
ladyſhip ſhould refuſe marriage, at all 
events I think we may be ſure of 
Mrs. Wealthy: and if, ſays Fitzpa- 
trick, we ſhould marry lady Manlove, 
don't you think you could undertake 
Mrs. Wealthy too; for, continues he, 
I have known ſevera] of our country- 
men. manage two or three wives at a 
time, and if we do but marry them 
both, adds he, we ſhall get the Lord 
knows what fortune by them; and now 
I talk of fortune, ſays he, it is time 
to ſce about the hundred pounds Mrs. 
Wealthy owes us, and the firſt thing 
I will do to-morrow morning ſhall be 


to * to the bagnio to ſee if ſhe has 
ſcat 
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ſent it. This being agreed to by Braſs, 
they reſolved to ſpend the remainder 
of the day in feſtivity. 


Accordingly, Fitzpatrick ordered no 
leſs than a gallon of Mr. Spiggott's 
right fort, with which, and the 
thoughts of being a commiſſioner be- 
fore the next Sunday, Fitzpatrick was 
ſo much intoxicated, that it was with 
ſome difficulty, in the evening, that he 
got into his hammock. 


In conſequence of Fitzpatrick's re- 
ſolation to enquire after the hundred 
. pounds, the next morning he repaired 
to the bagnio, and, to his great joy, 
found a letter left for Braſs, 


As ſoon as Fitzpatrick was in 
poſſeſſion of the letter, he began to 
double it, and ſqueeze it, in expecta- 
tion of feeling the hundred pounds 

K 3 incloſed ; 
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incloſed; but not finding any of thoſe 
round pieces. of gold which he had 
planted in the land of promiſe to 
multiply like Iriſh potatoes, he was 
in terrible apprehenſions leſt they 
ſhould be diſappointed in their golden 
harveſt; however, he repaired with all 
ſpeed to his couſin. 


Braſs, upon receipt of the letter, once 
more conſigned his father to the bot- 
tomleſs pit, for not having taught 
him to read and write. Come, come, 
ſays Fitzpatrick, don't let us ſtand 
wiſhing and curſing, I have been at 
that work all the way I came, but I 
find it won't do, and fo let us go to 
the regiſter- office. 


Accordingly, they both ſat out to 
the regiſter-office, and being arrived 
there, the clerk told F itzpatrick, he 

| was 
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was afraid he had loſt his cuſtom, as 
he had not ſeen him ſo long; Fitz- 
patrick aſſured him, he had not had 
any occaſion to apply to him lately, 
and that he did not uſe apy other 
ſhop, for, ſays he, I make it a rule, 
as long as I am well uſed, never to 
ramble, and giving the clerk the letter 
and a ſhilling, defired he would read 
the letter out; accordingly he read as 
follows : 


6e 8 IR, 

J have the pleaſure to acquaint 
you, that my huſband died on Sun- 
** day morning, being yeſterday, and 
« has left me all his wealth; ſo if 
« you are willing to join hands with 
* me, as well as hearts, I am at 
% your ſervice. The old man is to be 
buried to-morrow, being Tueſday, 
« ſo I ſhall not ſee you till Wedneſday 

4 * night 
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** night about eight o'clock, where we 
«« parted laſt, 
' Monday Morning 1 am your conſtant 
e ee DOPHIA WEALTHY,” 


During the reading of the letter 
Fitzpatrick was in ſuch an agitation 
of joy, that he could ſcarce refrain 
from ſetting up a huzza in the office; 
and as ſoon as they had' got into the 
ſtreet he took Braſs by the hand, and 
ſwore if he would but marry both 
Mrs. Wealthy and lady Manlove, he 
would not change places with the beſt 
lord in the land. 


Braſs was not leſs delighted than 
his couſin at this extraordinary over- 
flow of good fortune, and now de- 
clared, that he would undertake to 
marry them both ; upon which Fitz- 
patrick put his hands round his neck, 
and was going to kiſs him with great 
fury, 
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fury, but Braſs begged to be excuſed, 
on account of their being in the pre- 
ſence of ſo many people; however, 
Fitzpatrck ſwore he would go back 
and give the clerk half a dozen of 
beer for the good news, and accord- 
ingly he returned to the office and 
preſented the clerk with ſix- pence, 
and at the ſame time deſired the clerk, 
if he had ever a commiſſioner in the 
cuſtom-houſe or exciſe- office to fell, 
that he would lay one by for him, and 
he would call for it before the end of 
the week, aſſuring him it ſhould be a 
dozen of beer extraordinary in his 
way. 


Fitzpatrick now looking upon him- 
ſelf as good as a commiſſioner, in his 
teturn to his couſin would not ſuffer 
any body to take the wall of him, and 
having received a few curſes from the 
paſſengers in the ſtreet, he took every 

K 5 thing 
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thing very patiently, aſſuring them 
they did not know who they were 
talking to. 


As ſoon. as the hour arrived that 
"Braſs was to meet lady Manlove, he 
Tepaired to the place of aſſignation, 
attended by Fitzpatrick, with whom 
he had been obliged to enter into a 
ſpecial covenant not to bring him into 
the preſence of lady Manlove, Fitz- 
patrick declaring he had a particular 

reaſon for deſiring it. | 


Soon after Braſs was arrived at the 
bagnio, lady Manlove was introduced 
to him; our young adventurer failed 
not to receive her ladyſhip with all 
the raptures of ſincere love, and tea 
being prepared by her ladyſhip's deſire, 
they enjoyed a moſt agreeable tete a 
tete. e 


At 
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At length Braſs repaired to Fitzpa- 
trick, and told him he ſhould not 
have any occaſion for him for two or 
three hours; Fitzpatrick ſignificantly 
nodded his head, and immediately de- 
parted to the Hold, and Braſs again re- 
turned to the lady. N 


But as the lovers now locked them- 
ſelves in the room, we will not in- 
trude upon their privacy; but, with 
thy leave reader, we will once more 
deſcend into Mr. Spiggott's cellar ; 
and though we cannot promiſe to gra- 
tify thee either with Humble Port, 
«or imperial Tokah,” yet we will 
take Fitzpatrick's word, that thou 
mayeſt be regaled with ſome ex- 
cellent porter; or if thou art deſirous 
to exhilerate the heart with a cordial, 
by the influence of our friend Fitz- 
patrick; Mr. Spiggott can furniſh thee 
with one, ſuch, perhaps, as thou haſt 

os. - never 
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never drank in thy life before, as Fitz- 
patrick ſaid by the ſjarits of wine. 


As ſoon as Fitzpatrick arrived in 
the Hold, Mr. Spiggott, in obedience to 
his deſire, favoured him with his com- 
pany, and Fitzpatrick having aſſured 
him, that by the time his brewer 
came, the ten guineas he had obliged 
him with ſhould likewiſe be forth- 
coming, the converſation turned upon 
Fitzpatrick's manner of living, and 
Spiggott expreſſed his ſurprize, that 
be would continue in ſo diſgraceful 


a ſtation as a footman, when he could 
get his living ſo much more to his 


credit and advantage; and added, that 
he had not been half ſo good a 
cuſtomer to him as he was before he 
left off his chair-work. 


Fitzpatrick now aſſured him, he 
knew very well what he was about, 
and 
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and that, in a few days, he would ſee 
a great alteration in him ; Mr. Spig- 
gott heartily wiſhed the change might 
be for his ſervice, and hoped that 
whatever alteration there was, he 
would never leave the Hold, at leaſt 
as long as he kept it. 


Fitzpatrick ſhook him by the hand, 
and declared he ſhould never be above 
coming to ſee his old friends in the - 
Hold; and whiſpering him in the ear, 
bid him not be ſurprized if he ſhould 
ſee him ſtop in his chariot at the 
gangway in a few days; Mr. Spiggott, 
could not help doubting the poſſibi- 
lity of ſuch a thing ever coming to 
paſs, which put Fitzpatrick into ſuch 
a rage, that he was upon the point of 
letting him into the whole ſecret of 
his affairs to convince him. 


A 


Mr. 
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Mr. Spiggott now being obliged to 
leave him, Fitzpatrick. determined to 
eure him of his infidelity, by calling 
upon him in his equipage; and think- 

ing Braſs had by this time prevailed 
upon lady Manlove to make him a. 
peer, he returned to the bagnio.. 


w CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Wherein our adventurers once more viſit 


the regiſter-ofjice.. 


ITZPATRICK being arrived! 

at the bagnio, Braſs ſhortly after 
gave him inſtructions to order a chair, 
Fitzpatrick having entertained great 
hopes. that the ceremony of his 
couſin's nuptials was to. be perform+ 
ed that night, did not much reliſh lady 
Manlove's departure ; but from the joy 
he perceived in Braſs's countenance, he 
concluded he. had ſucceeded, and that 
the marriage was to be conſummated. 
at her ladyſhip's houſe; this thought 
reviying his ſpirits he immediately 
procured a chair, and Braſs ſoon 


after handed her ladyſhip into it, 
Fitzpatrick 
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Fitzpatrick taking care to be inyi- 
ſible. | 


As ſoon as lady Manlove was 
gone, Braſs retired to his lodgings, 
nor did Fitzpatrick ſtay behind, but, 
with great palpitation of heart, follow- 
ed him home; as ſoon as they were 
arrived in the council-chamber, and 
the door faſtened, and the keyhole 
ſtopped, Braſs related the particulars 
of what had paſſed betwixt lady 
Manlove and him, and affured Fitz- 
patrick that he had uſed all the pro- 
teſtations of love, conſtancy and fide- 
lity, he could think of, to induce lady 
Manlove to put him in immediate 
poſſeſſion of her fortune. At firſt, 
ſays he, ſhe ſeemed very much ſur- 
prized at the boldneſs of . my requeſt, 
but being reſolved to gain my point, I 
at length told her ladyſhip, that if the 
refuled to marry me, I was reſolved 

to 
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to put an end to my life the next day. 
That was right, ſays Fitzpatrick, for 
to be ſure ſhe would not let you kill 
yourſelf for love of her. Upon this, 
ſays Braſs, ſhe began to comply, and 
at laſt begged I would pive her time - 
to conſider of it till to-morrow, and 
to-morrow morning adds he, you are 
to go for her ladyſhip's anſwer. 


Fitzpatrick, for ſome private reaſons, 
did not like to be the meſſenger upon 
this occaſion; neither was he over- 
fond of her ladyſhip's taking time to 
conſider ; but Braſs telling him that 
when once a woman came to conſider, 
it was a hundred to one againſt her; 
ſo great was Fitzpatrick's opinion of 
his couſin's knowledge in theſe affairs, 
that he no longer doubted but the 
next day would ſee him her ladyſhip's 
relation ; and he ſoon after went to 
his hammock, in full aſſurance, that 

he 
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he ſhould the next night ſwing in it 
firſt couſin to a lord. 


+ Braſs having reſolved to join hands 
with Mrs. Wealthy, and likewiſe to 
marry lady Manlove, he devoted the 
time, after he awoke the ſucceeding 
morning, in diſpoſing of the immenſe 
fortune he was ſo near arriving at; 
and though he made no doubt but he 
could do juſtice to both his ladies, in 
regard to the conjugal matters, which 
he knew was the motive that induced 
each of them to conſent to a matri- 
monial union with him, yet he 
thought he ſhould find much more 
pleaſure in the embraces of an Hiber- 
nian nymph, with whom, before he 
ſat out in ſearch of a fortune, he had 
left a manifeſt pledge of his affection; 
therefore he reſolved as ſoon, as he was 
in poſſeſſion of the ladies fortunes, 


to return to his own country, and 
ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen with Hymeneal bonds that 
union which was already cemented by 
love. - Soon after Braſs had taken this 
reſolution Fitzpatrick arrived, and it 
being thought adviſeable to ſend to 
lady Manlove immediately, Fitzpa- 
trick accordingly fat out. 


All the way Fitzpatrick went to 
lady Manlove's, he was in great tri- 
bulation about the ſtory he had told 
her ladyſhip of his fight and conver- 
ſation with Mr. Robinſon, which he 
made no doubt her ladyſhip would 
not only remember herſelf, but like- 
wile not fail to put him in mind of it; 
but Fitzpatrick's greateſt apprehenſion 
was, leſt her ladyſhip ſhould demand 
a return of the half guinea, which 
Fitzpatrick was by no means willing 
to refund, and ſorry he was that he 
now had it in his pocket ; and the 
nearer he advanced to her ladyſhip's 

houſe, 
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houſe, the ſtronger his fears of being 
obliged to reſtore it grew; and, by 
the time he arrived at the door, they 
became ſo violent, that there ſeemed 
to be only one expedient to preſerve 
the half guinea, which was to ſecure 
it in ſome ſecret place; for he had, by 
this time, concluded her ladyſhip 
might inſiſt upon ſearching him. 
Therefore, he determined to put it 
into one of his ſhoes: and, now 
thinking the half guinea was in no 
danger of returning into lady Man- 
love's purſe again, he boldly knocked 
gat the door, and, having gained ad- 
mittance, he ſent Braſs's compliments 
up to her ladythip, and deſired to 
know if ſhe had any commands. 


During the ſervant's abſence, he 
employed himſelf in rehearſing what 
he had reſolved to fay to her ladyſhip, 
in regard to his combat with old Ro- 

binſon. 
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binſon. In a ſhort time the ſervant 
returned, and brought a letter, with 
ſomething incloſed, directed to Braſs, 
and told Fitzpatrick he muſt deliver 
it to his maſter. This was a circum- 
ſtance Fitzpatrick had not dreamt of, 
therefore the joy he was in from not 
being called up to her ladyſhip came 
with redoubled force; and, having, 
received the letter, he haſted home to 
his couſin, and made no doubt but he 
was in poſſeſſion of Lady Manlove's 
articles of marriage with Braſs. 


In bigh fpirits, Fitzpatrick arrived 
at Braſs's lodgings ; and holding up 
the letter, bid him come alopg with 
him to the regiſter office. Accord- 
ingly Braſs obeyed him; and as they 
went, Braſs ſaid it would be worth 
while for one of them to learn to read 
and write, to enable them to read 


their own letters ; Fitzpatrick ſwore 
that 


Gar) 
chat before the next week was over 
his head, he would hire a clerk to 
do that buſineſs for him. 


As ſoon as they were arrived at the 
regiſter office, Fitzpatrick delivered 
the letter, and the uſual fee, to the 
clerk, who, without any words, open- 
ed it, and read as follows: 


* n, 


* AGREEABLE to my promiſe, I 
* have conſidered the propoſal you 
« made me laſt night; and the more 
« T'think of it, the more I am ſupri(- 
* ed, at your confidence. I will con- 
« feſs, from the report of your in- 
- « genuous ſervant, I was inclined to 
« relieve your neceſſities, and will 
« alſo acknowledge I had conceived 
« a regard for your perſon ; but never 


e had the leaſt thought of ſo great 


a con- 
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« a condeſcenſion as marriage with 


« you. And, as I now plainly diſcover 


« all your proteſtations, and other 
« wiſe artifices, were deſigned as baits 
« to enſnare my fortune, I have taken 
« the reſolution never to fee you more. 


« And if, after this declaration, you 


« ſhould preſume to come to my 
« houſe, I have given proper orders 
« for your reception : and, if you 
« ſend me any letters, I will return 
« them unopened. The incloſed, I 
« hope, will be a ſufficient recompence 
« for what trouble you have had on 
% my account. I forbear to ſubſcribe 
« my name, leſt you ſhould take ad- 
« vantage of it to injure my reputa- 
« tion, 
I am, &c.” 


The clerk having read the letter, 
undfolded a piece of paper, and de- 
livered Fitzpatrick ten guineas, which 

her 
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her ladyſhip had incloſed. During 
the reading of this letter, Braſs betray- 
ed great tokens of diſappointment, 
and, upon the concluſion of it, imme- 
diately quitted the office. As for Fitz- 
patrick, it is impoſſible to deſcribe his 
conſternation,” or enumerate the many 
ſhakings his peruke underwent, or 
the applications he made to the waiſt- 
band of his breeches. But, before 
he left the office, he could not refrain 
from aſking the clerk, whether he was 
ſure that he was not miſtaken; and the 
clerk having declared that he would 
make an affidavit that the contents of 
the letter were what he had read; 
Fitzpatrick, with a heavy heart, fol- 


lowed his maſter; and in ſo ill a hu- 


mour was he-now, that if it had not 
been for the pacific diſpoſition of the 
paſſengers, it is highly probable not a 
few engagements would have enſued, 


Our 


ts (' a7 } 

Our diſappointed adventurers being 
again met in Braſs's lodgings, they ſat 
ſome time without exchanging a word. 
At length, Fitzpatrick declared, ſor- 
row would not be of any ſervice to 
them ; and delivering to Braſs lady 
Manlove's fortune, ſwore, if he had 
known ſhe had not intended to marry 
- Braſs, ſhe ſhould have been two ſilver 
candleſticks the worſe for it, the night 
he waited for old Robinſon ; and con- 
cluded with ſaying, he would be 
damned if ever he laid a ghoſt again. 


The check Braſs had received in his 
ambitious career, made him reflect 
upon his imprudence in ſo early ſol- 
liciting her ladyſhip to make him a 
peer; and he now diſcovered, that the 
higher he advanced in his hopes to 
greatneſs, the leſs were his expecta- 
tions of ſucceſs; like a pytamid, which 

Vor. II. L the 
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the higher we aſcend, the more it 
lieſſens; and, taking Fitzpatrick, 
counſel, he reſolved to bid adieu to 
forrow, and 'think of her ladyſhip no 
mote. Wa 


Having taken this reſolution, he 
now turned his thoughts wholly upon 
Mrs. Wealthy; who, Fitzpatrick 
ſwore, was worth a hundred ladies; 

and declared, if lady Manlove had not 
ſent the ten guineas, he would have 

ſent her, andthe ſtory-of old Robin- 
ſon, both to the Devil. 


Notwithſtanding Braſs's reſolution 
to think of lady Manlove no more, yet 
he could not help regretting the great 
diminution of the fortune he had pro- 

poſed to take with him to his own 
country. However, he determined to 
revenge the diſappointment he had re- 
ceived 


- 
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ceived from lady Manlove, upon Mrs. 
Wealthy ; and not only reſolved to de- 
part with all the wealth ſhe was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, but likewiſe to convert eve- 
ry moveable, not excepting her cloaths, 
into caſh ; which he hoped would 
make him, in ſome meaſure, amends 
for the loſs he had ſuſtained in his laſt 
adventure. 


As Fitzpatrick never failed, upon all 
occaſions of good fortune, to pour 
forth Ilbations to the fickle goddeſs 
with ſome extraordinary pots of Mr. 
Spiggott's entire butt; ſo he failed not, 
upon every circumſtance of ill luck, to 
drown the rememberance of his mis- 
fortune, by copious draughts of that 
ſame ſovereign ſpecifick againſt, ſorrow 
and care. But, in ſpight of all his en- 
deavours, the diſappointment ſtill 
floated in his imagination, and, ſore 

8 1 againſt 
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againſt his will, he went to hammock 
this night ſober. a: Rs 


As ſoon as Braſs awoke the next 
morning, he began to deliberate upon 
a point that had for ſome time before 
been the ſubject of his thoughts, and 
which he had not yet come to any 
reſolution upon ; but the great change 
which happened in his circumſtances 
made him now reſolve to come to a 
final determination. This great matter 
of perplexity, was nothing leſs, than 
a ſtrong inclination he found within 
"himſelf to deprive Fitzpatrick of his 


ſhire of the lady $ fortune whom he 
ſhould marry. | 


In his former cogitations upon this 
matter, he had ſet afide all the claims 
of honour, gratitude, friendſhip and 
kindred, and the only difficulty that 

| now 


r 

now remained, was, how he could 
accompliſh it with ſafety; well know- 
ing, that if he ſhould retreat into Ire- 
land, Fitzpatrick would inſtantly fly 
there in ſearch of him; and, in con- 
ſequence, - oblige him to perform his 
contract. And as for going into any 
other part of the world, he preferred 
the poſſeſſion of his proper ſhare in 
his own country, to his going into 
any place where he ſhould be an en- 
tire ſtranger, 


But a circumſtance now occurred 
to his mind, which had well nigh 
put a period to his farther intenti- 
ons of wronging Fitzpatrick; which 
was, the danger he ſhould be in, 
when he arrived in Ireland, of being 
brought to juſtice by his maſter, 
the ſquire, for the money he had 
taken. But, being reſolved not to 

""— 003 make 
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make any diviſion of the expected 
booty, he determined to go to his na- 
tive country, and purchaſe the ſquire's 
favour by returning him the money ; 
and to hazard Fitzpatrick's ever find- 
ing him again, | 
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C H A P. XV. 


Fitzpatrick relates a marvellous dream 


he had. 


YOON after Braſs had taken the 


with his coufin, Fitzpatrick entered, 
and fat down with as ſorrowful a 
countenance as if he had been con- 
ſcious of Brgſs's reſolution ; and, after 
half a dozen heavy ſighs, he told his 
couſin, he had been ſadly troubled 
with bad dreams. Poh, poh, ſays 
Braſs, dreams are always to be taken 
by their contraries---To be ſure, ſays 
Fitzpatrick, a bad dream to ſome 
people is nothing at all; but, as for 
me, I have always known by my 
dream what fort of a day it would 

L 4 turn 


O reſolution to fly into his own 
country, without making any diviſion , 
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turn out to me. Nay, adds he, 1 
have known a dream foretel how many 
fares I ſhould have, and as many as I 
had in my ſleep, juſt ſo many I have 
had the next day; but God knows 
what will be the upſhot of this; Lord 
help me what a night I have had on't. 
And for God's ſake, coufin Braſs, ſays 
he, do promife me one thing. Braſs 
afſured him he would comply with 
any thing he requeſted. You know, 
ſays Fitzpatrick, you are to meet Mrs. 
Wealthy to-night, and T ſuppoſe ſhe 


will be for marrying you to-morrow. 


Now, ſays he, to-morrow you know 
is the croſs-day, and I am quite ſure 
we ſhall not proſper in any thing we 
do on it; therefore I beg you will 
perſuade her to marry you to-night. 
Braſs declared he intended to make 
ſure of her the firſt moment he conld, 
and therefore he might depend upon 


it, that by all means he would marry 
her 
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her that night. Upon this Fitzpatrick 
began to recover his ſpirits. How- 
ever, his dream ſtill obtruded into his 
imagination, and prevented a perfect 
recovery. Braſs having complied with 
his couſin's requeſt, was now deſirous 
to know Fitzpatrick's dream. 


o, Lord, ſays Fitzpatrick, I "BA 
it will never come to paſs---and why 
ſhould it=--for I never wronged man, 
woman, or child, in my born days; 
and nobody can ſay that I ever took a 
ſixpenny piece more than my fare; yet 
for all that, ſays. he, I dreamed laſt 
night that I was going to be hanged. 
Hanged ! ſays Braſs. Ay, as ſure as 
you are born, ſays Fitzpatrick ; they 
had got me into a cart, with my back 
to the horſes tails; and though I croſſ- 
ed myſelf a thouſand times, and ſaid 
I believe a hundred pater-noſters, yet 
for all that they carried me to Tyburn. 

L 5 Lord 
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Lord bleſs me, 1 ſhall never forget 


what a taking I was in when I came 
to the gallows, and there was the 


greateſt conſternation of people you 
ever ſaw. Well, as ſoon as I came to the 
gallows, I confeſſed all my fins to the 
prieſt; and, to be ſure, he did all he 
could to get every thing out of me- 
But, Lord help you, I had nothing to 
tell him, only that I had once had 
fome thoughts of taking lady Man- 
love's two filver candleſticks ; but that 
you know was after we had quarrelled 
with her, for I was as innocent of ſuch 
a thing before as the child that is un- 
born. . So after I had told him every 
thing 1 knew, he talked a great deal 
about a crown of glory, and what a 
charming life I ſhould live when I 
came to Heaven; but all did not 
fignify, and I could not for the life of 
me, ſtand ill in the cart. Well, 


after I had done with the prieſt, I 
thought 


t 

thought Jack Ketch put a halter about 
my neck, and then, ſure enough, I 
made water in the hammock ; ſo after 
he had fixed the nooſe under my left 
ear, ard tied me up to the gallows, 
J felt the cart begin to move un- 
der me, and juſt as it was leaving 
me, with my feet ſtanding upon no- 
thing, luckily I awaked, and found 
myſelf all over in a cold ſweat. Now 
I will be judged by you, fays he, if 
this i is not a 135 bad dream. 


The 8 Fitzpatrick had been 
in of going to Heaven, only occaſion- 
ed a fit of laughter to Braſs, which 
Fitzpatrick did not take kindly of him, 
and told him, for all he laughed at it, 
it e be his own caſe before he — 

MB. ad: dee ir 

By the time Fitzpatrick had finiſh- 
ed his dream, the tithe drew near 
When Braſs was to meet Mes. Wealthy, 
off) L 6 | and 
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and while he prepared himſelf for his 
nuptials, Fitzpatrick went to Mr. 
Spiggott's, to waſh away the remem- 
brance of the long journey he had 
been ſo near taking, and ſucteeded 
ſo well, that on his return, he was 
able to ſmile at the damage his ham- 
mock had received in his adventure 


w_ * Ketch. 


The en Ae denen aelengttr 
come, Braſs and Fitzpatrick ſat out 
to meet Mrs. Wealthy at the bagnio; 
and as they went, Fitzpatrick deſired 
his coufin would, before his marriage, 
put Mrs. Wealthy / in mind of the 
hundred pounds the: owed them; for 
who knows, ſays he, whether ſhe 
may net think, by giving us all her 
wei'th in marriage, that ſhe is clear 
of that dabt. and ſo cheat us of the 
hundred pound. Before Braſs had 
time! to reply, they were arrived as 

. | the 
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the bagnio, where Braſs found the 
bride's deſires had outſtript his, and 


reached the place of aſſignation be- 
fore him. 


Our young adventurer being intro- 
duced to Mrs. Wealthy, they imme- 
mediately flew to each other's arms, 
and after a tender embrace, Mrs. 
Wealthy told Braſs, that ſhe had now 
a heart wholly at his ſervice, and hop- 
ed the fortune ſhe was miſtreſs of 
would make it worth his acceptance. 
Braſs aſſured her, that if ſhe had not a 
farthing in the world be ſhould think 
himſelf happy in ſharing his own for- 
tune with her, and which, he added, 
was ſufficient to enable them to live 
very genteelly without any addition; 
upon which the lady deelared her af- 
jection was fo far from being influ- 
enced by any fortune he might bave, 
2: that 
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that ſhe ſhould not think 1 ani 
ing into it. b. | 


Having thus mutually declafed their 
affections were entirely diſintereſted, 
they renewed their former proteſta- 
tions of eternal love, which gave 
Brafs an opportunity to expreſs his de- 
fire of the marriage ceremony's being 
performed that evening. But Mrs. 
Wealthy aſſured him, that, though ſhe 
was equally deſirous with him to com- 
pleat their happineſs with all expedi- 
tion, yet, ſhe ſaid, it was impoſſible 
the ceremony of their nuptials could 
be performed that night, on account 
of the neceſſity there was for a licence. 
Braſs, who was not appriſed of this 
requiſite, reſolved, however, to prevent 
her paſſing judgment upon his igno- 
rance, and told her, with a ſmile, he 
had been only in jeſt to ſee how far ſhe 
* was 


Car 

was in earneſt. Mrs. Wealthy gently 
chid him for having any doubt of her 
ſincerity; and, to confirm her incli- 
nations to beſtow herſelf upon him, 
ſhe told him, that as her huſband 
was ſo lately dead, it would be proper 
to keep their marriage for ſome time 
private; therefore, ſays ſhe, I have 
been this afternoon to a friend, whom 
J can confide in, to let me have a part 
of her houſe for a week or fo, till we 
can fix upon a houſe that will be 
agreeable to us, and which ſhe has 
conſented to ; for you know, continues 
ſhe, it would not be proper for us to 
reſide in my former houſe, at leaſt at 
preſent; and indeed, concluded ſhe, 
I do not like the fituation of it, there- 
fore we will, in a day or two, make 
enquiry for 'one that we ſhall both 
like, 


A 
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This confirmed Braſs's opinion that 
there was no danger of meeting with 
a diſappointment in this adventure, 
and he already, in his mind, began 
to rummage his old predeceſſor's cof- 
fers. Braſs having liſtened, with great 
pleaſure and attention, to the deſign. 
Mrs. Wealthy had planned for the ce- 
lebration of their nuptials, they next 
fixed the time of their marriage, 
which was obliged to be deferred till 
Friday, on account of procuring a 
licence. 


. Having ſettled this affair, they next 
fat down to a ſupper Braſs had order- 
ed; which being ended, the licence be- 
came next the ſubject of converſation; 
and, Braſs declaring himſelf a ſtranger. 
to the method of procuring ſuch 
things, it was agreed that Mrs. 

Wealthy ſhould ſend an attorney of 


her "acquaintance to him the next 
morning, 
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morning, in conjunction with whom 
Braſs promiſed to have the licence 
ready by the time they had agreed to 
join their hands in the holy ſtate of 
matrimony. | 


Having now ſettled every thing they 


imagined , would be requiſite to the 


completion of their wiſhes, they paſſ- 


ed ſome time in proving thoſe joys 
which youth, love, and vigour, only 
can taſte. At length the lady, though 
unwilling, declared. they muſt part, as 
her abſence ſo ſoon after her huſband's 
death might furniſh the tongue of 
ſcandal with means to injure her fame. 
Accordingly, they broke from their 
tender embraces, and, after they had 
appointed to meet at the ſame place 


early on Friday morning, Braſs hand- 


ed ber! into a chair. 


With 
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With great impatience Fitzpatrick 
waited for the hour that was to deliver 
Braſs and Mrs. Wealthy into the 
hands of the parfon, to incorporate 
them into one fleſh ; and; . when he 
found a ſupper was ordered for them, 
he was in great anxiety leſt the parſon 
ſhould be gone to bed, the conſequence 
of which would oblige them to be 
married on the croſs day : under this 
apprehenſion, he was ſeveral times go- 
ing to put Braſs in mind, how faſt the 
time flipped away; but, however, he 
reſtrained himſelf, with a reſolution, 
at all events, to knock the parſon up. 
At length, finding Mrs. Wealthy de- 
departed by herſelf, he ſweated with 
fear, leſt this had turned out the ſe- 
cond part of their laſt adventure; and 
following his couſin to his lodgings, 
Braſs there related the particulars of 


his converſation with Mrs. Wealthy, 
% » and 
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and the reaſon the wedding. had not 
taken effect that night. At the con- 
cluſion, Fitzpatrick ſent forth a few 
curſes againſt the firſt inventor of li- 
cences ; and though he was not at all 
pleaſed with the delay, yet he thought 
it much better than if they had been 
married on the croſs-day, 


As Braſs had not mentioned a word 
about the hundred pounds, Fitzpatrick 
began to fear it had miſearried. How- 
ever, being © reſolved to know the 
worſt, he aſked Braſs if he had ſpoke 
to her about it ; Braſs aflured him it 
had entirely flipped: his memory; to 
be ſure, ſays Fitzpatrick, when ws 
have got all ſhe has, we may let her 
keep that trifle, for I dare fay we 
ſhall never have it. As it now began 
fo be late, Braſs declared his reſolu- 
tion to go to reſt, and Fitzpatrick re- 

paired 


a 
paired to the Hold, to lay in a quan- 


tity of entire, for the enſuing crolp 
a ö | | 


[Agrecyble to Mrs. Wealthy's pro- 
miſe to Braſs, the next day ſhe'ſent 
him an attorney, whom he attended 
to Doctors Commons, and ſoon re- 
ceived an authority to marry Mrs. 
Wealthy; and, being now happily 
arrived within fight of the wiſhed- 
for port, he diſpoſed of the remain- 
der of the day in planning an eſcape 
with his booty to the Hibernian ſhore; 
and remained fixed in his deterniina- 
tion, not to. make any diviſion of the 
2 With Fitzpatrick. © 


ol for Fitzpatrick, it being croſs- 
day, he reſolved not to adventure in 
any thing ; and accordingly, remain- 


ed in his cabin all the day, amuſing 
bim- 


„ 
himſelf with making calculations of 
the immenſe fortune he ſhould be in 
poſſeſſion of upon his couſin's marri- 
age; to which we will leave him till 
the next chapter. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Wherein Braſs. arriues at that babpineſ 
which was foretold him by the witch 
he met with in the beginning of his 

adventures which concludes theſe 


PCMOTT S. 


CARCE had the roſy morn 
began to ſpread her ſmiling 
70 Wks in the eaſtern quarter of the 
« ſkies, and the flowers of the field 
te to diſcloſe their bloomy folds, and 
é raiſe their fragrant heads,” when 
Braſs aroſe and hailed his nuptial day. 
Nor did Fitzpatrick, like a ſluggard, 
need an officious hand to cut his ham- 
"mock down, and leave him ſprawling 
on the floor. But early turned out, 
and with face clean ſhaved, and caxon 
powdered, ſoon appeared before his 
couſin, 


The 
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The long wiſhed-for hour being 
at length ar rived, Braſs, with a bride- 
groom's haſte, repaired to the bag- 
nio. Nor was the blooming widow 
of the deceaſed Mr. Wealthy, tardy 
to meet her lover, but in a few mi- 
nutes arrived in a chair, and fle to 
his arms. No obſtacle now interven- 
ing to delay the gratifications of their 
-wiſhes, they hurried, over. a ſlight: re- 
paſt; for, even Braſs's: appetite .now 
forſook him; and, like the cxitick, 
after his painful labour in peruſing 
this performance, was overjoyed to 
find himſelf ſo near the n he had 
ſo long e for. 


Breakfaſt Weasel, and a coach 
attending them, the lovers ſtepped 
into it ; and Fitzpatrick having taken 
his place behind it, they were drove a 
few miles into the country; and, in a 
ſhort time, the irrevocable ſentence 
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was pronounced | over them by the 
high prieſt of the (temple of Hymen ; 
and Braſs had full authority to propa- 
gate future fortune-hunters, and heirs 
to his induſtry. Vain were the at- 
tempt to deſeribe the tranſports of this 
happy pair, on finding themſelves in 
poſſeſſion of their ultimate hopes: let 
thy fancy, gentle reader, ſupply our 


defects, and imagine what joys a 
blooming. widow muſt experience, 
when juſt eſcaped from the cold arms 


of age, infirmity, and impotence, to 


thoſe of youth, vigour, and love; 
think what raptures our young adven- 


turer muſt prove, in the poſſeſſion of 
the only requiſite wanting to raiſe him 


from obſcurity to gentility. And laſt- 


ly, if thou canſt, think what joy Fitz- 


patrick felt, on finding himſelf lifted 
from the humble calling of a chair- 


man, to the exalted ſtation of a a com- 


miſſioner. is 5 2 2 
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As ſoon as the ceremony was over, 
Braſs and his bride returned in the 
coach again to town, and it was with 
ſome difficulty that Fitzpatrick pre- 
vailed upon himſelf to carry on the 
deception of being his couſin's foot- 
man any longer; but at length he re- 
ſolved to act conſiſtent with his yellow 
coat, till he received his ſhare of the 
Jady's fortune, and once more mount- 
ed behind the coach; and ſo elate was 
he with his good fortune, that he 
neither remembered his fears of old 
Robinſon, nor the terror he was in 
when Jack Ketch tied him up to the 
gallows; but Whilſtled and ſung all 
the way moſt melodiouſly, to the great 
delectation of Braſs and his bride, as 
well as the paſſengers. | 


Thpe coach being again arrived in 
town, ſtopped at a houſe of genteel ap- 
pbarance near Red-Lion Square, where 
1 Vor. II. 5: | Braſs 


wo 


( 
Braſs and his lady were introduced 
into a very elegant apartment, and in 
a ſhort time were entertained with a 
genteel dinner, after which they ſpent 
the afternoon in planning out their 
future courſe of life; and Braſs's lady 
declared, that as ſoon as they had 
fixed upon a houſe to reſide in, ſhe 
would have all her furniture, which 
was very valuable, removed into it, 
and that as the fortune Mr. Wealthy 
had left her was chiefly in the ſtocks, 
their firſt buſineſs was the next day 
to get it transferred into Braſs's name, 
after receiving what would be neceſ- 
ſary for their preſent occaſions. 


This intelligence was exceeding + 
grateful to Braſs, and he reſolved, as 
ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of the 
Furniture, and his wife's fortune tranſ- 
fered into his name, to convert the one 
into a portable compaſs, and with the 

- other 
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other transfer himſelf into Ireland ; 
however, like Fitzpatrick, he reſolved 
to keep up the deception till he was in 
poſſeſſion of it ; and affured his lady 
that he would leave her furniture and 
fortune entirely to her management, 


The hour of conſummation being 
come, the lady , retired, and Braſs re- 
paired to Fitzpatrick, and told him 
the greateſt part of the intelligence 
he had received, which fat him in an 
uproar of joy, and he begged of Braſs, 
that, when he was receiving the 
money from the ſtocks, to think of the 
ten guineas he was to pay Mr. Spig- 
gott the next day; Braſs aſſured him 
he would not forget it, and deſired 
him to come to him early the next 
morning : Fitzpatrick told him, that 
nothing but death ſhould keep him; 
but, ſays he, I have one thing to de- 
fire of you, which is, that you will let 

| M 2 me 
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in the Cuſtom-houſe; for ſo he had at 
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me have my ſhare of the fortune all in 
guineas, not in any kind of paper or 
outlandiſh money, becauſe I ſhall not 
be able, you know, to tell how much 
I am worth elſe. Braſs declared he 


ſhould have it juſt as he liked beſt 3 


upon which Fitzpatrick ſhook him by 
the hand and left him. Braſs, on his 
couſin's departure, followed his bride 
into the, bed-chamber. prepared fog 
them; where, reader, we will leave 
them, not having any authority to 
enter ſo ſacred a place. 


On Fitzpatrick's quitting Braſs he 
immediately went to the Hold, and 
and now unfolded to Mr. Spiggott the 
whole affair of his couſin's marriage, 
and aſſured him, that on the next day 
he ſhould have a return of the ten 
guineas, and li! cewiſe ſce him, before 
the end of the week, a commiſſioner 


length 
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length determined to be. Though 
Mr. Spiggott did not doubt Fitzpa- 
trick's honeſty, yet he could not be- 
lieve that he was ſo near arriving at a 
commiſſioner's place; and notwith- 
ſtanding all Fitzpatrick could ſay, he 
was obliged to leave him in his infi- 
— 


Feomy the languid countenance of 
the bride when ſhe aroſe the next 
morning, and from the paleneſs which 
was predominant in her complexion, 
we are inclined to think ſhe had but 
a bad night's reſt; as for Braſs, he, 
like Ovid, of boaſtful memory, was all 
life and activity, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Fitzpatrick dreſſed himſelf to 
accompany his bride to the office, 
where her fortune was to be transfer- 
ed to him. 
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During the time Braſs was dreſſing, 
Fitzpatrick enquired of him, whether 
he could tell how much they ſhould 
ſhare betwixt them; Braſs declared he 
had not aſked his lady any thing 
about it, leſt ſhe ſhould have ſome 
ſuſpicion of his circumſtances, but 
from what he could gather from her, 
he ſaid Mr. Wealthy died very rich, 
and that he had left every thing he 
had to her, except a ſmall ſum for 
mourning to his fiſter; upon this, 
ſays Fitzpatrick, rubbing his hands 
with great eagerneſs, how long might 
I have carried the chair from one end 
of the town to the other, before I 
had got half the money I am now 
worth! Well, ſays he, it was a lucky 
thing that ever you found me out. 
Fitzpatrick was now ſummoned into 
the kitchen to carry up the breakfaſt 
things, and Braſs repaired to his bride. 


In 
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In a ſhort time, Fitzpatrick, with a 


chocolate pot in one hand, and a 


plate of muffins in the other, fat out 
for the breakfaſt-room, and having 
almoſt reached the door, he heard 
ſomebody coming up ſtairs after him, 
and looking back to ſee who it was, 
he ſuddenly turned pale, and in a 


moment's time, the muffins and cho- 


colate-pot were ſo much agitated, that 
they were in the utmoſt danger of 
falling from his hands; the nearer 
the perſon who was coming up ſtairs 
advanced to him, the ſtronger his 
terror grew, and at length, dropping 
the chocolate- pot and muffins, he burſt 
into the room where Braſs and his 
lady were ſat, and running up to 
'Braſs, cried out, Lord have mercy on 
us, he is coming--- Braſs aſking who 
was coming ?---O, ſays he, a ghoſt--- 
it's juſt now at the door. By the time 

M 4 Fitzpatrick 
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Fitzpatrick had uttered theſe words, 
in came Mr. W 


As ſoon as Braſs bad caſt his eyes 
upon him, he was almoſt as much 
frightened as Fitzpatrick, and with 
great ſurprize, alternately looked up- 
on his bride and Mr. Wealthy, while 
Fitzpatrick, having faſt hold of his 
_ was yr at his fide. 

miu ad ali ; 
Mr. Wealthy belsg Braſs and Fra 
man ſtruck ſpeechleſs with ſurprize 
and fear, in a complaiſant manner 
begged Braſs would not be ſurprized, 
and at the ſame time told him, he 
underſtood that he was married to 
that lady, and that he had brought 
him his bill for a twelvemonth's board 
and lodging for her; and concluded 
with hoping he would diſcharge it. 


ah 
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As ſoon as, Mr. Wealthy had done 
ſpeaking, two more gentlemen enter- 
ed, one being a mercer, and the other 
a haberdaſher, each of whom likewiſe 
preſented Braſs with too long bills, 
which they ſaid. contained the parti- 
culars of what his lady was indebted 
to them in. Braſs, being yet deprived 
of the uſe of his tongue, his lady ſpoke 
for him, and told her creditors, ſhe 
was much obliged, to them for their 
very early viſit.. 


Braſs having a little recovered him- 
ſelf, aſked his lady what the gentle- 
men meant? ----Lord, my dear, ſays 
the, only too or three little bills I 
owe them; if you have ſo much 
money in your pocket pray diſcharge 
them, and I can aſſure them they 
have had the laſt of my cuſtom : pray. 
gentlemen, continues ſhe, what may 


theſe great demands amount to; the 
M 5 three 
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three bills being added together, pro- 
duced the ſum of one hundred and 
forty pounds. 


Braſs was by this time come to 
himſelf again, and imagining he had 
money enough in the ſtocks, he mildly 
aſſured the tradefmen he had not at 
preſent ſo much money about him ; 
upon which the lady bid them come 
again in the afternoon and they fhould 
be paid. The mercer and haberdaſher 
both declared, they would not take 
her word for a remnant of filk, or a 
fixpenny ribband, but that if the 
gentleman would give his word to 
pay them in the afternoon they would 
be content. The bride being exaſpe- 
rated at this fpeech, immediately ap- 
pl. ed to the tea-things before her, and 
b gan to pelt them with the cups and 
faucers. Braſs imagining this might 


* the tradeimen, he pacified 
them 
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them with an aſſurance that he was 
juſt going to receive ſome money 
from the ſtocks, and that, if they 
would come in the afternoon, . they 
ſhould be paid; upon this they all 
took their leave. As ſoon as theſe 
unwelcome viſitants were gone, the 
lady defired Fitzpatrick would retire. 


Fitzpatrick being departed, Braſs's 
lady told him, that as what ſhe was 
going to inform him of, muſt ſhortly 
appear, ſhe would take that oppor- 
tunity to relate her circumſtances to 
him ; and immediately declared, that 
every thing ſhe had ſaid about her 


marriage to Mr. Wealthy, and the 


fortune he had left, was all falſe : 
ſhe next told him, that ſhe had been 
ruined two years ago by a gentle- 
man who had left her, and that ſhe 
had taken this method to make her- 


ſelf ſome amends, and aſſured him, 
M 6 that 
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that ſhe had no other fortune than 
what ſhe had upon her back; and 
concluded with ſaying, that, as he had 
declared his love was entirely diſin- 
tereſted, ſhe hoped his knowledge of 
her circumſtances would make no dif- 
ference betwixt them. Upon the con- 
cluſion of this woeful relation, ' Braſs. 
roſe from. his chair, and, with his arms 
folded, traverſed the room with a molt 
unpleaſant countenance, | 


During 0 me he walked up and 
down the room, he revolved. in his 


mind many ſchemes to eſcape the de- 


ruction that threatened him, and at 
length reſolved to put a good face up- 
on this unexpeched diſcovery, and to 
put off his wife's creditors till the ſue- 
ceeding Monday; by which time he 
reſolved to leave London, and try his 
fortune ſomewhere elſe. 


Having come to this reſolution, he 
again ſat down by his lady, and told 
her, 
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her, that if circumſtances were as ſhe ' 
had related, they muſt make the beſt 
of them. The bride's heart being 
now at eaſe, and, as ſhe imagin- 
ed, her ' huſband reconciled ; ſhe re- 
newed her former fondnels, which 
was now as agreeable to Braſs as the 
3 of Ain 2 56 
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21Dhempatebtk haviog taken the liberty 
to liſten at the door, ſoon heard the 
commiſſioner's place and he were not 
likely to be acquainted; and by the 
time Braſs had reſolved to leave the 
town, and go in ſearch of a fortune 
ſomewhere elſe, he likewiſe came to 
the reſolution to quit London, and 

once more go and fwab the decks. 
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In the afternoon Braſs's three cre- 
ditors; for ſo they now were, waited 
upon him; our young adventurer, with 
great compoſure, aſſured them he had 
been 


* 
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been out all the morning in expecta- 
tion of receiving money, but that he 
had been diſappointed, and begged 
they would come. again on Monday, 
and they ſhould certainly be paid. 
Mr. Wealthy made anſwer, he was 
ſorry a gentleman, as he ſeemed to be, 
ſhould be guilty of ſuch a falſhood ; 
for that he had been at the public 
houſe over the way, all the morning, 
and was ſure he had never been out. 
This intelligence quite confounded 
Braſs. But, ſays Mr. Wealthy, I 
ſuppoſe it is one of your lady's arts, 
for I know ſhe has a fruitful inven- 
tion; and I believe, by her perſuaſions, 
I have been, though innocently, in- 
ſtrumental in many of her intrigues; 
and, if I do not miſtake, ſays he, 
your acquaintance, with her began at 
Ranelagh, one night that ſhe had per- 
ſuaded me and my wife, to go with 
her; and if ſhe has made uſe of me, 
| Md: in 
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in any ſhape to deceive you, I am 
ſorry for it. As for my wife and ſhe, 
ſays he, they have never agreed ſince, 
though I do not know what 1s the 
meaning of it. However, continues 
he, I hope you will not take it ill that 
I chooſe to ſecure the debt. 


Mr. Wealthy having finiſhed his 
ſpeech, and the other creditors having 
expreſſed themſelves to the laſt- men- 
tioned purpoſe, a bailiff, accompani- 
ed by his follower, entered, and ex- 
ecuted his office upon Braſs. As ſoon 
as the officer appeared, Braſs's diſſi- 
mulation left him, and, giving his 
lady two or three very hearty damns, 
departed with the bailiff. 


Immediately upon the officer's ar- 
reſting Braſs, Fitzpatrick pulled off 
his coat and waiſtcoat, and j'repared 
to engage the bailiff; but Braſs's 
plaintiffs, 


„ 
plaintiffs-though with much difficulty, 
held him upon the floor till his couſin 
was gone; but, as ſoon as he was at 
liberty, he vented his rage againſt his 
new relation; and, gathering up his 
coat and waiſtooat, he ſtood ſome time 
with them held over her head, and 
was in the very action of beating her 
with them; but, ſuddenly reflecting 
that it might diſgrace his manhood to 
ſtrike her, he contented himſelf. with 
grating his teeth at her, and bidding 
the Devil fire her. Aſter which he 
ſat out to the Spunging- houſe; and, ſo 
much was he diſordered- in his mind, 
that he forgot to put on his coat and 
waiſtcoat, but went there with them 
in his arms. 


ae being arrived atit n 
Houſe, by the advice of the officer, 


ſent for the attorney whom his lady 


had recommended to him to procure 
| Wk 
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the licence for his marriage, whoin a 
ſhort time obeyed the. ſummons : the 
attorney finding Braſs could neither 
pay the debt, nor procure. bail, ad- 
viſed him, as the only thing to pre- 
vent his going to Newgate, to turn 
himſelf over to the Fleet; and com- 
forted him with an aſſurance, that, in 
about fix or ſeven years, an act of in- 
ſolvency was expected, at which time 
he might again have his liberty; and 
farther told him, that if he was a 
good fives player, he might in the 


mean time maintain himſelf very well. 


Braſs reſolved to follow the at- 
torney's advice, and go to the Fleet; 
and, having been informed .of the 
charges of his removal there, he found . 
lady Manlove's bounty, after deduct- 
ing all the -fees of his'marriage, and 
the fees of removing him to the Fleet, 
would be reduced to about five gui- 

| neas, 
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neas, which was all he had to ſubſiſt 
upon, excepting his induſtry, during 
the time of his impriſonment 3 how- 
ever, there was no remedy, and he 
was accordingly, that night, conducted 
to the Fleet, where his faithful friend 
Fit zpatrick continued with him, till 
the turnkey told him the hour of 
lacking up was come, at which time 
he ſhook Braſs by the hand ; and at 
the fame time, with the flap of his 
coat,” wiped away the tears which 
plentifully flowed down his cheeks. 
To complete our hero's adventures, 
we muſt inform our readers, that 
Mr. Meaſure, in a few days, lodg- 
ed an action againſt him for fiſteen 
pounds. | 


2 itzpatrick being quite ſtupified 
with ſorrow, upon leaving his couſin 


did not know which way to turn, or 
| where 
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where to go; but, however, at length 
he found his legs had of their own 
accord, carried him to the Hold. Fitz- 
patrick finding himſelf at the cellar 
| door, leaned his back againſt a poſt 
near it, where he remained about an 
hour, in high debate with himſelf 
whether he ſhould venture down or 
not, and at laſt, reſolved to go and lay 
himſelf at Mr. Spiggott's mercy ; ac- 

cordingly, he deſcended into the cel- 
lar, and related to Mr. Spiggott the 
various tranſactions and misfortunes of 
the day. 


Mr. Spiggott having heard the 
whole affair, and thoroughly conſi- 
dered the matter, told Fitzpatrick, 
that upon condition he would again 
return to his chair-work, and pay him 
the ten guineas, at the rate of five 
ſhillings a week, he would be ſatis- 

fied, 
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_ fied. This Fitzpatrick faithfully pro- 
miſed; and he has fince been fre. 
quently heard to ſwear, that he will 
never go a commiſſioner- hunting 
again. And if, reader, thou ſhouldſt 
have occaſion for a chair from the 
play-houſe, at any time, we beg leave 
to recommend Fitzpatrick to thee, and 
we can aſſure thee thou mayeſt find 
him either under the om in Covent 
| Garden, or in the Hold. 
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time carried on buſineſs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden. But as 
Fitzpatrick bears an irreconcilable ha- 
tred to her, whenever he happens to 
meet her, though he ſhould at the 
time be ſweating under a heavy fare, 
yet he always fets down, and ſalutes 
her with the beſt the kennel affords, 
+7 eee removed. 
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HReſore we take our leave of © thee, 
reader, we cannot forbear expreſſing 
our hopes, that thou wilt not be diſ- 
pleaſed at the manner in Which we have 
terminated our hero's adventures; it is 
true, we have deviated from the ſteps 
of other biographers, and hiſtorians, 
who always finiſh their hero's career, 
with bringing him to the goal of hap- 
pineſs; but, in our opinion, miſery is 
the natural concluſion of ſuch adven- 
tures, and puniſhment, which Plu- 
tarch calls.the medicine of the ſoul, the 
beſt remedy to reclaim ſuch vain ad- 
venturers. However, to gratify thoſe 
who may think otherwiſe, we will 
conclude this performance after the 
manner of My. Gay's Bezgar's Opera. 


Let the reader ſuppoſe M rs. Wealthy 
to be the perſon ſhe pretended the was, 
and let the rabble call out a reprieve, a 


reprieve, 
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reprieve, and bring Braſs back in tri- 
umph to his wife ; which will make 
him a gentleman, and Fitzpatrick a 
commiſſioner. So all will end hap- 


pily. 


